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OF NAPOLEON. 


The following letters were written, to his wife at Plymouth, by Captain H. le F. 
Senhouse (afterwards Sir Humphrey Senhouse, K.C.H., C.B.), Flag-Captain to Rear- 
Admiral Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B., commanding the British Fleet oif the coast of 
France in 1815. They are now published for the first time by the courtesy of Sir 


Humphrey’s daughter, Miss Rose Senhouse. 


ALM.S. Superb. 
June Tth, 181 

As we understand that circum 
stances are well known in England 
relative to our present transaction, 
secrecy is no longer necessary, and I 
am exceedingly sorry that the first 
disclosure will be of an unpleasant 
nature. The Royalists being in 
danger of losing a part of their arms 
and accoutrements lately landed at 
St. Gilles, their General, the Marquis 
de la Roche Jacqueline, attacked 
General Travot [June 4th], with equal 
forces and without the advantage of 
position or of a country favourable to 
the warfare of irregular troops. The 
Marquis attacked in front, and sent 
his brother [ Auguste] to attack in the 
rear with three hundred men. The 
Royalists behaved well in firing and 
advancing, but the moment the regular 
troops of Napoleon came to the charge 
the Royalists were put to the right 
about. No exertions of the gallant 
Marquis could rally them, and he fell 
in the midst of his fruitless attempt to 
At this 
moment the brother made his attack 
on the Republican rear. They were, 
it seems, worsted on this occasion and 


bring them forward again. 


No. 455.—voL. LXXxv1. 


retreated, leaving him killed. The 
loss on the part of the Royalists is 
stated to be three hundred killed 
and wounded, the General’s brother 
amongst the latter. 
suffered severely from the precision of 
firing on the part of the peasants. The 
people of the country buried the dead, 


The Republicans 


and the next day the Marquis’s person 
was recognised in opening some of 
the recently covered graves. 

The loss of him is a sad blow to the 
hopes of every one. His peasantry 
idolised him, and they have now dis- 
persed in every direction for their 
respective homes. The Marquis was 
about six and thirty, a very fine 
fellow and full of enthusiasm. His 
property was very large then, about 
60,000 frances per annum besides the 
emoluments of his public situation. 
He has left a wife and eight children. 
talked of 
nothing but marching to Paris. 

It is a pleasant circumstance that the 
spirit of the country still remains the 
same and the best disposition exists, 





He was too enthusiastic 


according to the account of General 

Canuel, who has succeeded to the 

command and who is an officer of 

great military experience. The mili- 

tary chief, the Count Suzannet, and 

the Marquis d’Autichamp have ruined 
y 
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the cause by their jealousy, and they 
have had two or three thousand men 
with them without making them ser- 


V iceable. 


The Morbihan is in arms, and we 
have sent a large portion of arms to 
that department ; twenty-four thousand 
men, it is said, are collected, the one 
third armed. 


in La Vendée, the 


Of the arms we landed 
tepublicans have 
captured forty muskets, three hun 
dred cavalry accoutrements, and one 
howitzer... The former they could not 
carry off and consequently destroyed. 


H.M.S. Superb, off Ile P Yeu. 

June 1 4th, 1815. 
We have little news here, excepting 
that 
the sun’s disk 


we have discovered an eagle on 
which has amused us 
[t is in 
the act of flying, and is so noble a 
bird for its size that it may well be 
assumed as a good omen by the French 
Chief Napoleon. I do not know 
whether you ever heard that Captain 
Hayes of the Majestic discovered a 
full length figure of a man bearing a 
tricolor flag on the sun’s disk about 
the time that Napoleon received his 


for three or four days past. 


signal overthrow at Leipsic. Sir 
Henry Hotham showed me the repre- 


sentation yesterday. 


My letter goes by a French vessel 
detained by the Bellerophon and 
Eridanus with naval timber on 


board and under National colours from 
tochfort. It is 
instructions, I 


3ayonne bound to 
according to believe, 
that are scarcely definable, and only 
applying to a vessel so particularly 
circumstanced. 

No declaration of war yet, and I 
now suppose there will be none. The 
commerce of the coast is now undis- 
turbed. 

Numbers of coasters pass us every 
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day. The Vesuve, a corvette of 
twenty-two guns, got into Rochfort 
She was 
Since my last 
communication 


bad 


a few days since. chased 
by the Bellerophon. 
had little 
coast, from 
the 


appearance. 


we have 
with the 
and from toyalists not making 
their We 
they are collecting their hordes of 
peasantry to come on the coast again, 


weather 
understand 
but there is little dependence to be 


Their numbers are 


I put 


placed on them. 
now rated at eleven thousand. 
no faith in it. 


III. 


TALS. Supe rb, Quiberon Bay. 

June 18th, 1818. 
We left Tle d’Yeu the day before 
yesterday, and anchored here yester- 
remain 
on the coast we cannot have a more 


day morning. If we are to 
safe or more desirable anchorage, and 
there are some islands in the bay 
the last wars, 
the blockading officers might stretch 


where, even during 
their legs without any fear of moles 
tation. Ile d’Yeu has not yet hoisted 
the pavillon blanche, and therefore 
held little communication. 
However, as I knew it to be desirable 
the the 
characters, I paid them a 
before the ship left 
the anchorage. Although my know- 
ledge of French is so very 
limited yet I can understand enough 
to ascertain the temper and principles 
of the men I was conversing with, 


we have 
to ascertain sentiments of 
leading 
personal visit 


very 


and it was with the idea of acquiring 
this knowledge that I wished to see 
them. I with a Justice of the 
Peace who speaks English well, and 
with his assistance I gained all the 
information I wanted, and I 
enough me a poor opinion 
of the possibility of withstanding the 
attraction of self-interest on the part 


met 


saw 
to give 
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of Napoleon’s followers. I was as- 
tonished at the civility of the people 
and soldiers ; not a sentry did I pass 
who did not present arms, or a soldier 
who did not touch his hat. I was 
surprised at this, and at every in- 
dividual bowing as a Lieutenant and 
myself passed by, although they knew 
the nature of our service on the 
coast, and I took care to put a bunch 
of white roses into my coat to evince 
the Bourbon spirit. 

In La Vendée I am afraid nothing 
can be done at present. The death 
of the Marquis is an irreparable loss 
for many circumstances, principally 
because the chiefs who remain are 
of an equality so nearly as to rank 
and ability that they are each de- 
sirous of commanding, and a conse- 
quent cabal succeeds. The last -re- 
ports that we had I sent you in my 
last letter. In the department of 
Morbihan the population are very 
averse to the present government, 
and immense numbers are collecting 
in various parts under different chiefs. 
De Sol, de Grisolle, are its Capitaines 
de Vaisseau, and Cadoudal (Joseph), a 
brother of George, are the principal 
members in the present exertions. 
They profess to have twenty thou- 
sand men, but not more than three 
thousand armed. 

Vannes, Quiberon, and L/’Orient 
are the only posts in the hands of 
the Imperialists, but they cannot be 
taken without regular troops. We 
see the white flag flying at St. Gildas, 
at Crosse, and Sensan. In a few 
days we expect to land a large pro- 
portion of muskets, ete. This is all 
the news we have. 

IV. 
H.M.S. Superb, Quiberon. 
June 22nd, 1815. 

It seems that the Royalist party 

were too strong for the Buonapartists, 


and the troops have consequently been 
turned out. 

The ship has been detained in 
consequence of orders from home, 
and the vessels on this station are 
looking out for three others that 
were about to sail at the same 
time. ... . We have had 
rather a confirmation of the success 
of the Royalists in destroying a 
number of the Imperialists, and our 
Admiral has had rather an _ extra- 
ordinary visit from a lady, and a 
Countess too ! 
consideration before an 


It would require some 
English 
Countess embarked in a little coast- 
ing-vessel, with only one attendant, 
to pay a visit of espionage to a 
foreign Admiral lying in Plymouth 
Sound. But they manage things 
better in France; and as such is 
the case, on board came this morning 
Madame la Comtesse de Botderu on 
a mission from her husband and from 
her brother the Count de Coislin. 
It was principally to request a supply 
of three thousand arms for her 
brother who had collected a large 
number of partisans. But she was 
enthusiastic in the cause of Louis 
Dix-huit, and talked of a battle as 
you would of a game of chess. 

We have to-day most excellent 
news from the frontier. The report 
is that Lord Wellington has beaten 
Buonaparte, that the Austrians have 
beaten General Rapp, and that Paris 
has declared for Louis. We dare not 
believe it. Today Sir Henry and 
myself had a walk on the Island of 
Houat. The Priest gave us some of 
the most beautiful roses I ever be- 
held ; they call them apple-roses. 

oe ae Our services here 
are of a nature that it is impossible 
to determine when they may cease. 
They are very distressing on many 
accounts, and entirely derogatory to 
the character of an open and avowed 
enemy. On Tuesday the 20th General 
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de Sol, the principal chief of the 
Royalists, came on board to pay his 
with half a 
raggamuttin band. 


dozen of his 
He described the 
Royalist cause as being in a flourish- 
that not 
hundred Imperial 
were in the whole of the department 
of Morbihan; his assemblage of 
Royalists near Auray, and 
amounted to about four or five thou- 
sand men of all arms. The General 
returned to the shore for the purpose 
of making arrangements for landing 
and 


respects 


ing state, and more than 


seventeen troops 


were 


arms accoutrements : most unh- 
expectedly he was attacked at three 
o'clock yesterday morning (21st) by 
four thousand Imperialist 
under Generals Rousseau and Bigarre. 
The Imperialists, it is said, suffered 
much by an ambuscade in the first 
instance, but they finally routed the 
Royalists completely. 
evacuated, and De 


troops 


Auray 
Sol, it is 
retreat good eight 
men and two pieces of 
George [Joseph] Cadoudal 
is wounded, and I fear the Royalist 
cause is entirely at an end for the 
present. What sad work it is! They 
that four or five hundred Im- 
perialists were hors de combat, and 1 
suppose as many on the other side. 1 
cannot see or approve of the utility of 
arming peasantry to act against regu- 
lar troops without being supported. 
We had a Frenchman 
deaux on Monday. 


was 
said, 
made his 
hundred 
cannon. 


with 


say 


from Bor- 
He reports very 
favourably of the general disposition 
of the country; but they are more 
prudent than their neighbours. 
or twelve 


Ten 
have been 
enrolled, have been formed into regular 


thousand men 
battalions, and are ready for rising on 
the landing of any foreign troops, but 
they will not stir before. 
so they show their wisdom. 


By doing 
We had an odd character 
on board yesterday. He called him- 
self a Major, but he had more the 
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He had 
Buonaparte, 
seventeen 


appearance of an old farmer. 


been many with 
and had 


in his service. 


years 
received wounds 
He had been a cap- 
tain of Buonaparte’s Guard, but was 
the most uncouth unmannerly ruffian 
[ ever saw. Certainly no polish, no, 
not one iota ! 

The Opossum brought orders yester- 
day for Swiftsure, Glasgow, and Astrea 
to leave us and to proceed to Plymouth. 
It is imagined they are going foreign, 
as they are taken from the Pendant 
list of the Channel Fleet. 


V. 

HAMS. Superb. 

June 25th, 1815. 
The Erne last evening brought in 
the confirmation of the glorious news 
French coast three 
[ allude to the report of 
the repulse of Buonaparte by Lord 
Wellington and the Prussians, and 
the consequent retreat of the former. 
Although the battle does not appear to 


received from the 


days since. 


have been decisive, yet I conceive a 
vast deal is gained by the first sweep, 
and we must from that conclude that, 
if the Allies have been victorious in 
their first onset, they may be equally 
so when the immense masses of the 
Russians and others are brought in 
contact with the Imperialists. 
VI. 
HM.S. Supe rb, (Ju iberon. 
July 1st, 18145. 
The Cephalus brought us last Sun- 
day the order for making captures, 
and the Nimble and Laone the official 
accounts of Lord Wellington’s magni- 
ficent victory in conjunction with 
Blucher. We have the French 
gazettes which differ very little from 
our own accounts,—neither perhaps 
critically correct as each will have 
their imperceptible influence of the 
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mind which induces us to lean a little 
to our side of the question. Never 
was a balance, I fancy, so nearly 
poised in the scale of Victory as the 
last, and nothing but the lucky star 
of Lord Wellington seems to have 
influenced the beam in our favour. 
But what do you think of Napoleon 
now? What of his abdication? It 
appears to me to be the most pusil- 
lanimous act I ever heard of on the 
part of a man who wishes to be con- 
sidered a great character. Surely 
this was the time when his great 
talents were required to rescue France 
from the misery in which she had 
been thrown ; and this is the moment 
he has chosen to abandon a cause 
which ought to have been resigned 
the instant he discovered the war was 
personal. What infatuation he must 
have to suppose that the Allies will 
consent to an arrangement which had 
been formerly rejected, and that they 
will desist from hostilities as long as 
he remains unsecured against future 
and similar attempts to dictate the 
peace of Europe. 

We have a_ report here that 
Napoleon has been detained by the 
National Guard at Vincennes and is 
in confinement there. I hope it is 
the case. . . . With respect to 
the orders for capture we have not 
the smallest chance of benefiting by 
it; shut up in Quiberon Bay we have 
no opportunity of meeting with any 
but coasting vessels, and the circum- 
stances under which we are placed 
render even the capture of coasters 
of very little service, it being found 


necessary to return the property of 


the Royalist country. 

We landed yesterday upwards of 
twenty officers and volunteers from 
Ghent for the army of the Royalists. 
They were the most gentlemanly men 
1 ever met with in the habits of 
Frenchmen, some of them very in 
teresting young men. Here their 


services are nearly lost, as the war 
is more that of feudal times when 
every proprietor takes his tenants out 
with him, who look up to him as their 
We make 


no progress in increasing the number 


mainspring in everything. 


of the Royalist army; on the con 
trary, the number appears to lessen. 
General de Sol has only fifteen hun- 
dred men with him at the moment, 
and seven or eight hundred regulars 
are quite sufficient to keep the whole 
country in awe as they pass through. 


VII. 


HM.S. Supe rb, (dueibe row. 
July 6th, 1815. 

The glorious results of the victory 
of the 18th are sufficient to impress 
as all with well founded hopes of 
speedy peace. . . . The hand 
of Providence seems to be in this. 
But how comes it that the disturber 
of the human race still exists to light 
up past troubles and to steal upon us 
hereafter with all his hosts of miseries 


about him ? 


[ have now lost all good 
opinion of Napoleon. 1 was once 
inclined to consider him a man of 
consummate bravery, and as possess- 
ing the honour of the Warrior if not 
the honour of the Man. This last 
pusillanimous act has banished every 
favourable opinion, and he has sunk 
indeed in general estimation. He 
ought to have died sword in hand. 
We have to-day Paris papers to the 
first of June [? July]. At that time it 
was not known at which port he in- 
tended to embark ; report says that 
he means to escape from some place 
to the southward of this, and we are 
in consequence well guarded as far 
as our means will allow. [If he 
escapes to America Europe cannot 
disarm with prudence. 

It is strange that the late great 
victories have as yet made no great 
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sensation in these departments. The 
Royalists do not increase in numbers, 
and the dowaniers, gendarmes, National 
Guard, etc., actually raised in the 
country are still as active as ever and 
beat up the Royalists’ quarters where- 
ever they are found. 

We have to-day landed the Chevalier 
du Pare charged with the distribution 
of proclamations by the Duchess 
D’Angouléme. He is the precursor 
of the Duchess who, he states, is 
expected’ to make her appearance on 
the and to be entertained on 

the Superb . . . I did 
mention to you a lady went 
home in the Nimble on a mission from 
the French her name is 
Lendante. 


coast 
board 


not 


chiefs ; 


VIII. 


H.M.S. Superb, Quiberon. 
July 9th, 1815. 

This is to be entrusted to the-charge 

of a master of a transport who sails 
immediately and suddenly for Ply- 
mouth. Having no vessel of 
war, we dispatch this vessel with a 
communication from the shore stating 
that Napoleon is at present at Nantes. 
An officer from the Count d’Audigné, 
who commands a Royalist detachment 
at Angers, informed us yesterday that 
Napoleon had passed through Tours 
on the night of the 30th [June]. We 
knew that he left Paris on the 29th, 
and these three stories corroborating 
well together induce us to believe the 
information is correct. Our communi- 
cation from Nantes also informs us 
that six thousand troops are at Nantes 
and in the environs, and that there 
evidently appears to be some plan in 
agitation, which could only be con- 
jectured but not determined on. After 
the execution of this plan some say 
that Napoleon intended to proceed to 
Rochelle and there wait the course of 
events ; others that he would endea- 
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vour to escape by stealth in an Ameri- 
can vessel, called the United States, 
despatched by the American Consul. 
There can be little doubt of this 
troublesome character being some- 
where in our neighbourhood. It was 
a part of his plan to give out Havre, 
Cherbourg, and St. Malo as the place 
of embarkation to put us off our guard, 
whilst the coasts of this bay furnished 
more likely opportunities for eluding 
the vigilance of his enemies than the 
former. We have not ships to guard 
the extent from L’Orient to Bayonne 
sufficiently. 

We cannot find that the late events 
have excited any considerable degree 
of enthusiasm in support of the Royal 
cause. General de Sol has made his 
appearance on the coast with, on dit, 
seven thousand men. He has received 
some two thousand arms, and we have 
landed five pieces of artillery ; seven 
pieces landed before have been taken 
by the Buonapartists ; these may share 
the fate, although we have 
ventured to land fourteen artillery- 
men of the foreign artillery who 
volunteered their services. The Count 
de Coislon with his division of fifteen 
hundred attacked Guérande, a small 
village, yesterday to take the military 
and douaniers’ chest, but was repulsed 
with the loss of one hundred men. 

So thus stands the Royalist cause, 
like a fire blinking and flickering in 
the corner of the grate, which all the 
puffing in the world, I believe, will 
never increase without an additional 
portion of affectionate warmth. How 
is this to be attained? We have no 
co-operation with them. 


same 


1X. 


H.M.S. Superb, Quiberon. 

July 10th, 1815. 
To-day we that Napoleon 
embarked on the Ist at Rochfort in 


hear 
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an American vessel . . We hear 
also to-day the capitulation of Paris 
to Prince Blucher and to the Duke 
of Wellington. 

The articles of the Convention I 
have, and | am sorry to say they are 
very different from what I expected. 
It appears to me that the different 
members of the existing government 
are to remain exactly the same as 
they were at the period of making the 
Convention. If the Chamber of Peers 
and Representatives are to be con- 
tinued as under the Emperor I see no 
rest for the sole of Louis’s foot. He 
should have re-assembled the Senate 
and his Lower House as they existed 
at his departure, and should have 
considered every act of the inter- 
mediate government as null and 
invalid. ‘These are speculations that 
cannot very materially interest you, 
beyond the tendency they may have 
to the conclusion of peace for a per- 
manent period. . . . 

The Dwarf cutter has arrived with 
some intelligence which renders it 
necessary that the force off Rochfort 
shall be strengthened. We are at 
this moment under sail. 


X. 


H.M.S. Superb, off Basque Roads. 
July 15th, 1815. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, who every 
person was conceiving to be en- 
deavouring to make his escape from 
the north coast, has made his appear- 
ance in the south, and the other day, 
six days since, sent off the Duke of 
Rovigo from Lille d’Aix to the 
Bellerophon to request permission to 
embark on board the two frigates in 
D’ Aix Roads for the States of America, 
enquiring at the same time whether 
Captain Maitland could inform him of 
the intention of the British Govern- 


ment relative to the passport that had 
been requested on his part. 

On Captain Maitland’s informing 
the Duke of Rovigo that the countries 
of France and England were at war, 
and that under such circumstances it 
would be impossible to permit the 
frigate of the former power to pass 
unmolested, the Duke endeavoured to 
point out the injury that might ensue 
from keeping Buonaparte from emi- 
grating, as it would be easy for him to 
place himself at the head of the army in 
the south who were devoted to him and 
by that means prolong the war. At 
any rate the Frenchman hinted that, 
if the request was not granted, they 
would pursue other means of insuring 
their wishes. ‘The application being 
referred to the Admiral [Sir Henry 
Hotham], he thought it most proper to 
be personally on the spot and to use the 
Superb’s force in assisting to counteract 
the ex-Emperor’s designs. We are, 
this morning, at five o’clock, off the 
Chasseron lighthouse and have just re- 
called the Slaney, who has notified her 
being charged with despatches. It 
strikes me these despatches may be 
for England, and consequently I am 
endeavouring to scribble you a long 
letter. 

My trip a-shore the other day was 
occasioned by a report of Buonaparte 
being at Guérande, a small town about 
a league from Croisic bordering on the 
banks of the Loire. 

The intelligence came from a 
Royalist chief, and at the same time 
an intimation was made of either at- 
tacking or blockading Guérande to get 
hold of his person. As the object 
was so very desirable I went on shore 
to ascertain the certainty of the fact, 
and to concert measures for giving our 
assistance as far as it might be in our 
power. I intended to have visited 
the camp of the two chiefs, Coislon 
and De Sol, one at Foulon five leagues 
from the mouth of the Vilaine, and 








the other at Musillac about four miles 
from its banks. I went first to the 
Countess Botderu, who was staying 
with a Madame de Riviére at Chateau 
Mouron near Tregée on the bank of 
the 
before was a decided Amazon. 


Vilaine. This lady I mentioned 
[ had a very pleasant row up an in- 
teresting river, and a pleasant walk 
through a beautiful country to Mouron 
. . « « I remained with the ladies 
a couple of hours, endeavouring to 
gain intelligence from the Countess’s 
emissaries and waiting for a supply 
of horses to prosecute my journey. 
Mouron, exclusive of the house, is a 
The thick 


groves of the finest oak, horse-chestnut, 


most beautiful little spot. 


walnut, and a variety of other trees, 
were equal to anything I have seen 
anywhere, and one extensive meadow 
surrounded with the clumps of trees 


before mentioned formed the finest 
lawn T have yet seen; but the house 
was dilapidated and in the most 


I left them 
at five, crossed the river Vilaine with 


ruinous condition. 


a guide and two horses, one for myself, 
the other for my orderly. On the 
opposite bank I spread my cloth and 
dined, and immediately set forward to 
visit General de Sol at Musillac. 
After a very pleasant ride through 
country much the 
closely enclosed and irregular parts of 
Devonshire, I 


very resembling 
arrived at the town of 
Musillac and joined the General and 
his staff. The sight 
officer with a white cockade galloping 
into the Royalists’ camp seemed to 
put the whole of the army on the gui 


of an English 


vive, and for half an hour after we had 
the ery of Vive /e Roi and loud shouting 
and cheering until myears were stunned 
with it. General de Sol’s information 
and that which I 
establishing the inaccuracy of the re 


received agreed in 


port of Buonaparte being at Guérande ; 
and the General immediately put a 
despatch into my hands announcing 
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the entry of Louis into Paris on the 
8th of July, and his assumption of the 
After a quarter of an 
asked to 
review the troops, and proceeded to 
inspect four or five thousand men that 
were quartered in the town and in the 
adjoining fields. This is what I had 
long wished to do for the purpose of 
the actual condition of the 
Royalists, and | you I felt 
much gratified at their general ap- 


government. 


hour’s conversation I was 


seeing 


assure 


pearance, their equipments, and their 
in organisation. The 
infantry, with very few exceptions, is 
composed of stout, able-bodied, fine- 


advancement 


looking men. They understand their 
exercises pretty well, and can form a 
line, march, countermarch, etc., and 
are all most excellent irregular troops ; 
but of course they cannot be perfect in 
going through the various manceuvres 
of infantry. One division formed of 
young men, the sons of noblesse and of 
respectable gentry, were very effective, 
and the enthusiasm of the whole was 
uncommonly great. They have only 
one troop of horse, about forty men, 
but these are elite and are chiefly 
volunteers from the King’s garde d 
the artillery, with the artillery- 
men we sent them, is in effective order, 
and, generally speaking, I think they 
have arrived at that state of efficiency 
as to promise a very effective co-opera- 


corps = 


tion in the event of a continuation of 
De Sol’s force 


amounts to seven thousand men, and 


the wars of faction. 


he is daily collecting numbers since 
the change of affairs in Paris. 

At Musillac I found the Count de 
Coislon, and as I have intelligence of 
consequence to communicate to his 
Admiral, | 
to Foulon, the Count’s head-quarters. 
I returned to the banks of the river, 
by the Colonel Com 
mandant of Cavalry and an escort of 


gave up the idea of going 


accompanied 


dragoons, where I arrived about half 
past ten after riding four or five miles 
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more than we had any occasion from 
the badness of our guide. 

The Colonel had been a Colonel of 
Cavalry with the King, had been 
toujours fidele, as he told me, and was 
a very blunt, honest character. 

At half past four a.m. I returned 
on board. . . . 

[ sent off a letter this 
morning without signature; I was so 
much hurried, and I could not tell you 
the very important news we received 
from the Captain of the Slaney. 

Before you receive this, I fancy you 
will be acquainted with the circum- 
stance I allude to, and I can now 
tell you that I have just returned 
from dining with Napoleon Buona- 
parte!! Can it be possible!!! I 
mentioned in my letter of to-day the 
cause of our coming here. Yesterday, 
Captain Maitland received another 
letter from one of Buonaparte’s suite 
to enquire whether he had heard from 
the British government or from the 
Admiral. This he answered in the 
negative, and another communication 
was made requesting to be informed 
whether the ex-Emperor could be 
received on board the Bellerophon, 
and to beg that one of the Emperor's 
staff might be immediately sent off to 
England with a letter to the Prince 
Regent. This letter was short and 
rather abrupt. He begins <A/fesse 
Royale, and states that a faction in 
France, assisted with the combined 
Powers in Europe, had driven him 
from the country and that he had 
now closed his political life. He 
therefore determined, like Themisto- 
cles,to throw himself on the generosity 
of the most generous and the most 
unchangeable of his enemies. He 
signified his intention to embark on 
board between the hours of four and 
five this morning if he could be 
received. 

On entering the Roads the Slaney, 


as I before observed, was just going 


out with despatches, and at the hour 
appointed we saw the Epervier, French 
brig, convey the Emperor on board 
the Bellerophon. At ten we anchored, 
and received Captain Maitland and 
Gambier on board. At twelve the 
former returned to signify the 
Admiral’s intention of waiting on 
Buonaparte. At two, Marshal. Ber- 
trand, the Grand Maréchal du Palais, 
came to pay his respects, and after 
treating him very civilly the Admiral, 
with his secretary and myself, returned 
on board with Bertrand to dine with 
Napoleon. On our arrival on board 
the Bellerophon we were introduced 
to Madame Bertrand, the Due de 
Rovigo, the Count de Montholon and 
his wife, and Count Las Cases. After 
waiting a few minutes we _ were 
ushered into the after-cabin and 
introduced to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

We were received by the ex- 
Emperor with all his former dignity, 
and the whole party consisting of the 
Emperor, Marshal Bertrand, Sir Henry 
Hotham, Captain Maitland and my- 
self, were kept standing during the 
whole of the time. 

His person I was very desirous of 
seeing, and I felt disappointed. His 
figure is very bad; he is short with a 
large head, his hands and legs small, 
and his body so corpulent as to project 
very considerably. His coat, made 
very plain as you see it in most prints, 
from being very short in the back gives 
his figure a more ridiculous appear 
ance. His profile is good and is exactly 
what his busts and portraits represent ; 
but his full face is bad. His eyes 
are a light blue, with a light yellow 
tinge on the iris, heavy, and totally 
contrary to what I] expected ; his 
teeth are bad; but the expression of 
his countenance is versatile, and ex 
pressive beyond measure of the quick 
and varying passions of the mind. 
His face at one instant bears the 
stamp of great good humour, and 
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immediately changes to a dark, pene- 
trating, thoughtful scowl which de- 
notes the character of the thought 
that excites it. He speaks quick, and 
runs from one subject to another with 
great rapidity. His knowledge appears 
very extensive and very various, and 
he surprised me much by his remem- 
brance of men of every character in 
England. Hespoke much of America, 
and asked many questions concerning 
Spanish and British America, and 
also of -the United States. After an 
interview of nearly an hour, during 
which the ladies and attendants were 
all kept in the front-cabin, dinner 
was announced to his Majesty. He 
plays the everything, 
and he has taken possession of the 
after-cabin entirely, and of the table 
as well as of 
ment of the 


Emperor in 


the general arrange- 
cabin. The morning 


after coming on board the Bellero- 
phon, he sent to Captain Mait- 


land to request the pleasure of his 
company to breakfast. In consequence 
of this assumption his Majesty walked 
into the into his 
palace, and Marshal Bertrand was left 
to usher in the strangers and staff. 
Dinner was served up entirely in the 
French style by the valets and ser- 
vants of the Emperor. 

Without any com- 
menced eating. No notice was taken 
of any individual, and we had all only 
to eat and drink 


dinner-cabin as 


ceremony we 


as fast as the ser- 
vants plied our plates and our glasses. 
Directly after dinner we had coffee, 
and then adjourned to the after-cabin. 
Very little conversation took place 
afterwards, and we were principally 
amused by seeing a very compact and 
handsome camp-bed of His Majesty 
set up, and his bed made by three or 
four valets. Soon after we adjourned 
to the quarter-deck by His Majesty’s 
desire with the ladies, and remained 
until half-past seven when we returned 


on board. 





of Napoleon. 





said little but ate 
little after 
and on going on deck he 


At dinner he 


heartily. As was said 
wards ; 
amused himself much in talking to 
the subordinate officers by turns, and 
latterly in walking the deck with 
Bertrand. 

At an early hour he retired to bed, 
apparently much fatigued. Bertrand 
is married to a niece or near relation 
of Lord Dillon ; she is a very pleasant, 
clever woman, and still speaks a little 
of her mother-tongue. The Marshal 
I like He has always been 
faithful to his patron, and seems a 


much. 


solid, steady and amiable man; _ he 
has three children. The Duke of 
Rovigo is a fine-looking 
character, imposing in appearance and 


handsome, 


seems to possess much knowledge ot 
the world. I had much of his con- 
versation on the quarter-deck ; he is 
an enthusiast in behalf of the Emperor, 
and most inveterate against the Bour- 
The Count 
young man on the staff; he is married 


bons. de Montholon is a 
Las Cases, 
a Councillor of State, is a little insig- 
nificant old L’Alle 
mande is also with the Emperor ; | 
cannot say I him by any 
means. Add to these a few Polish 
officers, and you have the whole suite. 

The particular causes that induced 
Napoleon to throw himself on the 
English nation for protection cannot 
be known exactly, but I fancy it has 
been occasioned chiefly by the fear of 
being captured by the numerous 
vessels sent out, and so well disposed 
by Sir Henry Hotham, to intercept 
him. From not being able to proceed 
in the frigates, he had determined to 
sail in two 


and is exceedingly rich. 


man. General 


admire 


chasse marées with his 
friends ; two were actually prepared. 
His plan was to sail by night, and to 
lower the sails down in the daytime 
until he had gone a sufficient distance. 
The day before yesterday the white 
flag was hoisted at La Rochelle, and 
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[ fancy this circumstance must have 
hastened his departure. To-day it 
floats entirely around us excepting on 
board the ships of war, and at L’Ile 
d’Aix where, it is said, it will be 
hoisted to-morrow. How he will be 
received at home is very problem- 
atical, but I should think that his life 
must be secured by his surrender. 

I was in great hopes that we should 
have carried him into port; in the 
first place because it would have 
brought me soon to my home; in the 
next, I would have sacrificed a little 
inconvenience to have seen a little 
more of this man’s character. Sir 
Henry has, however, determined not 
to do so, and to leave him to the 
Bellerophon and Myrmidon to repair 
to Torbay. Sir Henry sends an 
officer despatched to Torr with the 
communication. To-morrow they 
breakfast on board the Superb @ /a 
Jourchette at ten; after that, if there 
is time, I will give you a _ longer 
history. 


XI. 


July 16th. 

We are preparing to receive the 
Emperor on board this morning, and 
[ fear I shall not have much time for 
writing after his departure before the 
Bellerophon sails, as the tide answers 
twelve. [ shall therefore 
promise you a history of the morn- 
ing visit at another time. : 
| have only to say that I cannot 
write any more just now as the 
Bellerophon sails the moment the 
Emperor goes. We have passed a 
very pleasant morning. If they pos- 
sibly put into Plymouth you will like 
Madame Bertrand very much. I have 
lent her my fautewil, which Maitland 
will return to you. 


about 
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XII. 


HM. Supe rb, off La Rochelle. 
July 18th, 1815. 

I was under the necessity of closing 
my letter on the 16th without detail- 
ing the history of the day. 

Napoleon came to breakfast at the 
hour appointed with the officers and 
ladies of the suite, and was received 
with our yards manned and with 
every attention customary with a 
yeneral Commanding-in-Chief but 
that of saluting him. As usual he 
immediately went into the after- 
cabin, and requested that the officers 
of the ship might be presented to 
him. He had many little remarks 
to make during the presentation, and 
the moment it was concluded he re- 
quested to see the ship. I was fully 
prepared for this, and had everything 
in good order for him. The Admiral 
attended when I showed him round, 
and Napoleon asked a thousand ques- 
tions and made numerous observa- 
tions which served to show how very 
well versed he was in everything re- 
lative to the naval service. He was 
particularly struck with the bonne 
mine of the ship’s company, and con- 
tinually repeated his opinion of the 
order the ship appeared in by his ex- 
pression beaucoup dordre and bien 
soigné. His manners resemble the 
King’s very much, by the quantity 
of small talk he has and the know- 
ledge he has of the private affairs of 
many. He expressed himself very 
sensible of the superiority of the 
British navy at present, but considered 
that the French navy was increasing 
rapidly in good discipline and in 
He went through 
the whole of the ship, even to the 


number of vessels. 


storerooms, wings, cockpit, but seemed 
to move with painful sensations as if 
he were: afflicted with gout. I was 


obliged to assist him up and down the 
ladders with the Count de Montholon, 





and his weight was rather more than 
After 
completing his inspection he returned 


[ found exactly convenient. 


to the quarter-deck where he had a 
long enquiry about the victualling of 
the ship’s company, their supply of 
different particularly 


by asking whether 


articles, and 
pleased “ Johnnie ” 
ull pursers were not great 


deal about the 


rogues, 
He also asked a 


religion of the ship’s company, and 


vreat 


canvassed the ditierent sects in 
England. In short he talked on 
every subject with all men. He 


rather abruptly told Captain Maitland 


that his ship was not in the good 


order that the Superb was, plus neuf 


therefore it might be ac 


bad 


than his, 


counted for,—a excuse in my 


opinion. Madame Bertrand had been 
delayed in coming on board and did 
not go round the ship in the first 

therefore 
with the 
through the 
a very pretty compliment ; 


instance ; l carried her 
Countess de 


She 


afterwards 
Montholon 
paid me 


decks. 


the ship, she observed, was called the 
Superb, and she was well named, for 
told that 
famous for 
compli- 


Some 


she was superb. I her 


the French nation was 


paying neat and handsome 
that 


time afterwards she again repeated 


ments, but she excelled. 
what she had said before, and declared 
that it was not intended as a compli 
ment. I have lent her my arm-chair 
age. After 
lower deck she stopped me to ask a 


for her pass seeing the 
variety of questions, which I think 
her to 
do ; they chietly related’ to Napoleon, 


Marshal Bertrand had desired 


und she was very solicitous to know 


what would be done with him, where 


he would be sent, how provided for, 


ete., and entered into a very long 


history of all their circumstances and 
transactions for some time before. 
Napoleon, she told me, had only with 
him million of franes, about 


£40,000 or £50,000, a mere nothing, 


one 
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that he has not a 
sous in any country whatever ; that 


to support him ; 
Tallyrand had large sums in different 
places, but Napoleon had not. The 
Emperor lost a large portion of his 
property in the battle of Waterloo. 
This lady is indeed very interesting, 
as she is so perfectly acquainted with 
the history of the Buonapartists. She 
is clever and very pleasant, yet has 
nothing of the 
We 
breakfast, and the Emperor was per- 
fectly the Emperor, I you. 
He eats heartily but talks very little 
at meals, very soon retires, and it is 


blue stocking about 


her. were summoned to the 


assure 


astonishing to see the respect and 
attention paid him by those who 
were about him. I could not avoid 


remarking his sovereign contempt for 
females. They had no part of his 
attention ; they did not even presume 
to intrude themselves the same 
His Majesty, and 
when going away I asked whether 
get 


5 


into 
apartment with 
the ladies would precede him, or 
into the boat afterwards, he answered 
very coolly that 
come after in another boat”; and so 


“the ladies might 


they did, attended by only one officer, 
General L’Allemande, who would not 
have remained had I not given him 
a hint. At I had Madame 
Bertrand on one side, and the Duke 
of Rovigo and the Count Las Cases 
on the 
pleasant. 


breakfast 


other. They were all very 

After breakfast the Em 
peror retired into the stern gallery, 
where he continued to walk, convers 
ing occasionally with different persons 
and displaying a great deal of good 
humour 


and pleasantry. He gave 
me a long account of the works he 
had erected on L’Ile d’Aix, and 


knew perfectly well even the depth 
of water whole of the 
anchorage in that intricate roadstead. 
He remained different 
groups until half-past one when they 
took their leave, leaving a very favour- 


about the 


chatting in 
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able impression on our minds from 
the peculiarity of his manner, and 
verhaps from the compassion naturally 
he moment, though 
had he been opposed to us again not 


| 
felt for one who had fallen from so 
high a state at t 


a sword but would spring from its 
scabbard to annihilate him. The 
Emperor on this occasion showed no 
dark-clouded looks: his face was the 
picture of conciliation, of good humour 
and pleasantry, and his spirits were 
surprisingly good for the circumstances 
under which he was placed. I can- 
not enter into all that was said and 
observed. Everything was interesting 
and, in the contemplation of so hand- 
some a compliment to the country we 
belong to, conciliating the mind of 
all around him. It was impossible 
not to forget all the dark shades -of 
his conduct through life, and to feel 
nothing but towards 
him and his followers. The Admiral 
and myself have both discovered that 
our inveteracy has oozed out like 
the courage of Acres in THe RIvats. 
It is strange that anyone should 
suppose that this man would not win 
the hearts of the old soldiers who 
have so frequently been victorious 
with him the moment he made his 
appearance. 


benevolence 


Yesterday was a very interesting 
day. I went on shore to La Rochelle 
with Carrol. I waited on the General, 
the Commandant de Place, etc., and 
we were handsomely and hospitably 
received. The town was most in- 
teresting in appearance, and rendered 
still more so by the handsome manner 
in which we were received by the 
bourgeois and bowrgeoise too, who 
treated their defenders with spirit. 
The soldiers treated us with respect, 
or wonderment, or cold indifference. 
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XIII. 


HOM.S. Supe rb, (Quibe ron Bay. 
July 26th, 1815. 
Yesterday I received the MoniITEuR 
and Special Gazette of the 18th (July) ; 
and in the former I saw the special 
report of Buonaparte’s embarkation on 
board the Bellerophon. This informa- 
tion must then have been known in 
London on the 21st, and we may 
therefore look out for the arrange- 
ments in consequence. On Sunday 
the Bellerophon was seen going round 
Ushant with a fair wind, so that she 
must have been at Torbay on the 24th ; 
and yesterday morning, I conjecture, 
you must have received my letter 
from thence, which I think will be 
as interesting a one as ever before 
acknowledged ; I mean merely as to 
the subject of it as far as it concerns 
the secure possession of the disturber of 
the human race. 

Notwithstanding everything 
is tranquil, and the tri-coloured flag 
and cockade have disappeared, yet 
party spirit runs high, and the differ- 
ent parties appear to be strengthening 
themselves as a precautionary measure 
We have 


to-day had a request for more arms by 


against future explosions. 


one of the Royalist chiefs, and his 
request is complied with as far as it 
could be. The policy or propriety of 
furnishing more munition of war at 
the present moment at the expense of 
the British nation I will not deter- 
mine on, but I think it very doubtful 
whether it can be productive of good 
or evil. 

The Admiral has expressed a wish 
for me to visit the head-quarters of 
General De Sol again, and I hope 
to-morrow or next day to be able to 
commence my tour. Heis at Vannes, 
or in the neighbourhood, which is 
some leagues distant in the country. 
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the art of 
writing a tragic drama, insists upon 
the importance to the plot, “ the soul 
of the tragedy ” as he calls it, of an 


ARISTOTLE, discussing 


accessory which he happily names 
peripeteia, and we, more clumsily, 
render “reversal of fortune.” It is, 


he says, one of “the most powerful 
elements of emotional interest” in this 
branch of composition. In a comedy 
things may look as black as Erebus in 


the earlier scenes, so long as the sun 


shines forth and the shadows flee 
away before the curtain falls. And 
Dante himself, the author of what 
at first sight is perhaps the least 


comic of all extant comedies, certainly 
the least indicative of a happy con- 
clusion, Dante himself deliberately 
defends his title, despite the horrors 
of Malebolge and the than 
doubtful joys of Purgatory, on the 
ground that a comedy is 


more 


that in 
which, whatever the early calamities, 
cheerfulness and well-being triumph 
gloriously at the close. But in the 
other division of dramatic 
literature precisely the reverse holds 


creat 


good ; we have it on the authority of 
“the master of the sapient throng” 


whose long home is in that limbo 
where a hard fate compels them 
“with desire to languish without 


hope.” In a tragedy the curtain may 
rise to a scene of exuberant jollity, of 


happiness which is to all appearance 


lasting and secure, but it must fall 
upon one of unmitigated woe. Dur- 


ing four acts Cidipus may strut in a 
fool’s paradise, deluding himself with 
the comfortable fancy that he is the 
very button on fortune’s cap; but in 
the fifth he must sink under the 
crushing weight of afflictions heavier 


AND 





THEIR LESSON. 





than those of Job himself. Are there 
any modern Greeks who read Aris- 
totle? Are there any, who, reading 
him, have laid to heart the striking 
illustration of his theory 
twelvemonth sufficed to 
bring about in their unhappy coun- 
try ? 

All who were present at 


which a 


bare has 


Athens 
during the memorable Easter of 1896 
must with them 
the impression of an entire nation 
given over, like so many children, to 
and frolic, but assuredly no 
presentiment of impending disaster. 
Who that was there can forget the 
sight of that vast stadion, seating fifty 
thousand spectators? For, familiar 
as we are with London crowds, none 


have carried away 


noise 


of us can have ever beheld in his own 
multitude of 
those dimensions simultaneously before 
him. Who, again, but can still see in 
his mind’s eye the surrounding heights 
black with enthusiastic onlookers, the 
rude shepherds in capote and fustanella, 
the rarer shepherds’ wives and daugh- 
ters in all the bravery of gala costume? 
Finally, who cannot recall the child- 
like, if not childish, delight with 
which, at this attempted revival of 
the Olympic Games, a Greek victory 
was hailed, the long faces and ominous 
silence with which the suggestion was 
received that the great Marathonian 
race, by some cruel combination of 
might be by a fleet 
? Truly for the space of 


metropolis a compact 


chances, won 
barbarian ? 
perhaps half-an-hour the gaiety of one 
nation at least suffered total eclipse. 
Then suddenly came the reaction ; an 
authentic report opportunely arrived 
that the dreaded foreigner had broken 
down, and that a nimble native was 
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at that moment speeding his best and 
bravest towards the expectant thou- 
Laughter, and tears born of 
laughter, so hysterical was the popu- 
lace, once more prevailed ; firearms, 
of every make and calibre, exploded 
on all sides according to national 
custom, with sublime indifference as 
to public safety and the possible con- 


sands. 


tents of the barrels; a _ prodigious 
cavaleade of officers, with terrific 
clank of steel, rode forth to greet the 
victor. In the fulness of time, es- 
corted by this gallant troop, he came 
in sight, threading his way delicately 
through attendant swarms, footsore no 
doubt but proud in the thought that 
he had saved the honour of Hellas. 
Amid delirious applause he enters the 
stadion; the vast company is mad 
with excitement. 
self rises to receive him and, to an 


The Sovereign him- 


accompaniment of deafening uproar, 
graciously goes through the ceremony 
of affixing on his manly breast the 
special medal of honour. In the 
newspapers minute details of the race 
and interesting particulars, domestic 
and other, concerning the favourite of 
the hour appeared in rapid relays, hot 
and hot from the press, to the exclu- 
sion of all other intelligence. All 
Europe might have been convulsed, 
but Athens would not on that day 
have heard, or, if she heard, have 
recked aught. 

All, indeed, was now going as 
merry as the proverbial marriage-bell, 
and the deep sound “like a rising 
knell” had not yet begun to force 
itself upon reluctant ears. Everyone 
was in high good-humour: the hotels 
were full, at delightfully extortionate 
rates ; the country-folk, who thronged 
the streets and squares of the capital, 
were thoroughly enjoying themselves 
after their kind; bands more or less 
musical, illuminations, 
were everywhere in evidence,—and 


decorations, 





the Greeks had won the chief event. 
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Could Fortune have smiled a broader 
smile ? later, and 
another Easter was in course of cele- 
bration; and then came the day of 
Aristotelian peripeteia. The army 
had been defeated, the navy could, or 
would, do nothing, the enemy was 
knocking at the gates, the country 
had not a single 


Twelve months 


ally among the 
Powers of Europe, and financial ruin 
was staring it in the face. Seventy 
years earlier Navarino had seen 
Europe united to defend 
against the Turk; now in Cretan 
waters might be witnessed the strange 
spectacle of all Europe banded to- 
gether to protect Turkish territory 
from the Greek. 
the changes “that fleeting time pro- 
cureth.” 

Without straying into a political 
labyrinth of which as yet no man 
would appear to hold the clue, it 
is proposed here to offer a few facts 
and reflections anent Greece and the 


Greece 


Such are among 


Greeks, which in the present state of 
affairs may be of interest to the un- 
biassed reader. In this country our 
sympathies go out instinctively to the 
weaker side in a quarrel, without much 
regard to the ground or righteousness 
of dispute between the combatants. 
So far we must all heartily lament the 
valamity which has befallen Greece ; 
she was “facing fearful odds,” and 
the result, however deplored and de- 
plorable, has been what all save a few 
visionaries must have clearly foreseen. 
The god of war has, as is not unusual 
with him, fought on the side of the 
heavier battalions. This is one thing ; 
but to belaud the Greek 
character, as some have done, in ex- 
travagant terms, and to condole with 
the present inhabitants of Hellas as 
with lineal descendants of the Greeks 
of the Athenian empire, is quite 
another, and betrays what doctors 
call an etiolated condition of the 
faculties on which sound and sober 


modern 





Of 
hames 


judgment is admitted to depend. 
the eminent scholars 
adorn Hellenic and 
forth, one cannot help feeling that a 
large proportion know more about 
Greek than about the Greeks. They 
seem to fancy, and the fancy pro- 
motes a glow of conscious pride, that 


whose 


committees so 


they are posing as champions of a 
people directly descended from those 
immortal writers whose works are so 
familiar to them. It is impossible to 
establish any such descent. A land 
which has been invaded and occupied 
by Romans, Goths, 
Arabs, Normans, Franks, Venetians, 
Turks, may be inhabited by a very 


Sclavonians, 


estimable, but scarcely by an unmixed 
race. ‘The mere survival of the lan- 
proves little or nothing; did 
not the Norman conquerors lose their 
native 


guage 
Scandinavian in Normandy, 
and fail to establish in England their 
supposititious French? But that the 
Greek of to-day inhabits the same 
magic land in which 
Pericles, Plato 
incontrovertible ; 


4Eschylus, 
and once dwelt, is 
and in this capacity 
he cannot but arouse an additional, if 
fictitious, interest in the breasts of all 
who are conscious of standing in the 
debt of antiquity. 

The average Greek schoolboy is a 
perfect There 
is no snail-like creeping about him, 
such as 
latitudes ; 


marvel of quickness. 
obtains in more northern 
the difficulty is not to 
propel him towards, but to drag him 
from, beloved book. Up to a 
certain point he absorbs knowledge at 
every pore. The only pity is that 
this point is so soon reached, and so 
very rarely passed. He adopts the 
seductive, but fatal, plan of getting a 
superficial acquaintance with a num- 
ber of subjects instead of confining 
himself to a few, and mastering them. 
We may set him down as a devout 
worshipper of the demoralised and 
demoralising deity whom men have 


his 
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agreed to call the great god Smatter 
With the Pierian spring at his very 
door, and, if one may say it without 
savour of irreverence, constantly on 
draught, he obstinately declines to 
“drink deep.” Having reached this 
critical point he incontinently refuses 
to learn anything more according to 
His own method 
henceforward is to pick up his know- 
ledge in the streets or the cafés. His 
natural quickness and complete free- 


recognised methods. 


dom from bashfulness soon make him 
an expert linguist, not very accurate 
perhaps, and certainly not very pro- 
found, but confident in speech, and 
It is in 
truth his pernicious facility of talk 
that has for many a long 
his bane. David long settled 
that “a man full of words shall nof 
prosper upon the earth,” and than the 
modern Greeks there can be no better 
illustration of the truth of the maxim. 
Go into an Athenian café; you find 
extraordinarily little in the shape of 
creature but an 
hurricane of words which drives all 
it. An Athenian will dally 
with one small 


never at a loss for a word. 


year proved 


ago 


comforts, absolute 
before 
measure of coffee or 
mastich for perhaps a couple of hours, 
lifting up his voice incessantly during 
one hundred nineteen minutes, 
and hastily emptying his cup in the 
It mat- 
ters nought to him that a hundred 
himself practising _ lo- 
quacity ; he must either talk or, in 
astronomical language, combust, and 
he invariably selects the former course. 
Quality is optional, but volume essen 
tial, no matter how vapid and incon- 
the result. He 
congeners are denizens, one 
of Prating the 
evil” for a crest, and vor et 
nihil for a motto. 

It must not be inferred, however, 
that, because he thus indulges his 
taste for unlimited chatter, the Greek 


and 
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is devoid of more solid and _praise- 
worthy characteristics. On the con- 
trary, he can boast at least three, 
which the nations to the north and 
west of him exhibit far less generally 
and agreeably than himself. He is 
eminently sober, moral, and religious. 
It is no doubt the peasant in whom 
these amiable features are most fully 
emphasised, but in Greeks of all 
estates they are obvious and command 
respect. Nothing can exceed the 
temperance of the nation. Here 
there is no need to sign a pledge or 
flaunt a blue ribbon. The streets of 
Athens, even when at their busiest 
and most crowded, are never enlivened 
by the appearance of a native dis- 
guised, as the euphemism of three 
centuries ago used to run. 
an apparition of this nature be e¢n- 
countered it may confidently be placed 
to the account of the foreigner, of 
some jovial Briton peradventure or 
a bibulous Swede, who has drifted 
at once from the path of temperance 
and the Peireus. In this respect if 
in no other the late war was remark- 
able, for in it were confronted the 
two most sober peoples of Europe. 
Next to Hellenic sobriety Hellenic 
chastity emphatic en- 
comium. As in the old days so in 
these also the Greek wife remains well 
in the 
necessity, and the Aspasian type is 
conspicuous by its This 
least learned 
thoroughly, that among the glories of 
womankind is that which Pericles, or 
Thucydides for him, enunciated when 
all the world comparatively 
young, the glory of “ not being talked 
about for good or for evil among men.” 
Lastly, the modern Greek nature is 
eminently religious, at any rate in all 
externals. The clergy are the most 
picturesque in the world. 
flowing robes and apostolic beards 
may possibly contribute something to 
No. 455.—voL. LXXVI. 


If ever 


deserves an 


background, by choice or 


absence. 


lesson at has been 


was 


The se 


produce the universal respect in which 
their held; something, 
but not by any means all, or even an 
indispensable part, for the office is, to 
the Greek mind, immeasurably higher 
and either the 
man or his millinery. Even in the 
remotest districts, in island and high- 
land, no priest, howsoever threadbare 
or unkempt, is suffered to pass by 
without 
The brigand who, thirty years ago, 
had just amputated, or was about to 
amputate, his luckless quarry’s ears, 
did not moment to kneel 
humbly in the dust in order to kiss a 
passing papa’s hand and receive his 


wearers are 


more reverend than 


bestowing a _ benediction. 


hesitate a 


blessing. Church festivals, again, are 
celebrated with a universal heartiness 
and a punctilio of ritual unrivalled, if 
not unknown, in For 
the poorest Greek to spend his Easter 
without eating flesh 
proach which can never be wiped out. 
Thus to the inquisitive stranger the 
curious spectacle is presented of an 
entire nation devouring a particular 
meat at a certain from a 
motive which is purely conscientious, 


other lands. 


lamb’s is a re- 


season 


—a nation, too, of which the humbler 
classes are content for the remainder 
of the year to batten on garlic and 
black olives. No matter how shrunken 
his purse, at Eastertide the Greek, by 
fair foul, must have his 
lamb, and he has it. 


means or 


How, then, comes it that, possessing 
as he does these undeniable virtues of 
temperance, soberness, and chastity, 
and positively revelling in religiosity, 
he has never been politically success- 
ful ? 
ascribed to the degrading influence of 
oppression during many past centuries ; 
the poor fathers have so often eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
But this by itself 
account for all his failures. 
something in himself, 
melancholy traditions, 


Something, no doubt, must be 


are set on edge. 
will not 
There must be 
apart from his 
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something engrained in his nature, 


which, when he does get a chance, 
invariably causes him to prejudice it 
hopelessly. The best Greeks, we 
should rather call them, perhaps, the 
most restful and thriving, do not live 
in Greece. They win respect and 
In the great 


commercial 


fortune in other climes. 
European capitals and 
centres they have founded colonies, 
amass 


and there they not only 


drachmas, it is said, but speedily 
become, and this is beyond all cavil, 
highly appreciated citizens of their 
Why is it that 


these succeed while their kinsfolk at 


adopted countries. 


home seem to be for ever wallowing 
in a slough ot despond, with no delect 
able mountains anywhere within reach 
save their own Parnes and Hymettus? 
The question may be answered in a 
word. They succeed because 
thrown off the 


single 
they have national 
conceit. 

Conceit is the curse of Hellas ; she 
has other curses, but this is the first, 
and the worst. It is his overweening 
self-sufficiency that leads the youthful 
Greek to be satisfied with a superficial 
education, knowing nothing well, and 
wholly ignoring the 
Chesterfield’s maxim, “Go to the 
bottom of things.” As for drudgery, 
he will have none of it ; he can, in his 
build an excellent 


propriety of 


own estimation, 
house without a foundation, without 
scaffolding, with rotten bricks and no 
mortar. Though he boast of his 
descent from a race which produced 
the most splendid triumphs of litera- 
ture and art, he never developes into 
a famous poet, dramatist, or sculptor, 
nay, not even into a diligent student 
of that magnificent antiquity, of which 
he prides himself on being the direct 
and only legitimate heir. His one 
aim is power, as petty as you please, 
but power and importance of some 
kind. Merely to till the soil, and 
make the two blades grow where only 
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one grew before, is in his eyes 4 


ignoble and uncongenial pursuit ; | 
must be a journalist at least, or « 


lawyer, or, best of all, a place-holder 


under Government. Give him this 
last, and his vanity is at length 
appeased. In Greece there are no 


political parties in the usual sense. 
There are, indeed, two camps, but 
both belong to the same restless and 
discontented army. One is composed 
of the men in power, the other, which 
spends its days in the Athenian café 
and talks interminably, of the men 
But there 
are no distinct political programmes. 
When a Ministry goes out of office, 
as it is apt to do with kaleidoscopic 


who are waiting for power. 


frequency, the entire personnel is 
changed, down to the humblest mes 
senger ; but it is enly the 
that is changed, not the principle. 


The ousted telegraph-boy knows that 


ysonnel 


his turn will soon come again. He 
merely waits (and, of course, talks) 
round the corner until the Jacob who 
supplanted him is in due course 
and the 
capricious, of the coveted post lies 
once more within his grasp. He is a 
type of the political system, or lack of 
it. There is obviously no bottom to 
Much cannot 
parliamentary 
article is 


evicted, tenure, however 


it and no ballast in it. 
be expected from a 
code of which the first 
“Keep in office so long as you pos 
sibly can,” and the second, “ When 
out of office do your diligence at all 
costs of conscience or fair play to get 
in again.” Naturally enough the 
highest ambition of the Greek is to 
be elected a Deputy, for in his own 
constituency a Deputy is little short 
of a dictator, and can play the petty 
tyrant with impunity. He is a man 
to be courted, to be flattered, perhaps 
even to be bribed. If you live in his 
district and have an axe to grind, his 
must be the grindstone or your axe 
will never get an edge; and he does 
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not allow his grindstone to be used 
free of toll like the ancient gusting- 
bone in certain Scotch parishes. The 
Deputies, in fact, as at present con- 
stituted, are the second 
Greece. They have themselves, and 
they foster in others, the inordinate 
love of power at any price, which 
must always be fatal to good govern- 
ment and political morality. There 
are no politically strong men, and 
there can be none under existing con 
ditions. 


curse of 


The strongest, since Capo 
distrias, has recently passed away, 
worn out, perhaps, by the hopelessness 
of the task of teaching his countrymen 
to take a serious view of things and 
to become really national rather than 
This 
was M. Tricoupi, who died last year 
at the very moment when Athens was 


a mere horde of place-hunters. 


shouting herself hoarse over the 
Olympic revival,—a solemn enough 
comment on this hysterical outburst. 
Ere the echo of the cheers which 


greeted the Marathonian victor had 
died away, the news arrived of the 
death in a foreign land of the states- 
man who, with sundry shortcomings 
and yet the only 
Greek parliament-man to merit in 
modern times the epithet of great. 


limitations, was 


A nation is to be sincerely com- 
miserated which cannot govern itself, 
and nevertheless must have a governor. 
If the Greeks are unanimous on any 
point it is on this, that a native sover- 
eign, or even a native republic, is for 
them an impracticable dream. “Give 
us a king to reign over us” is an old 
cry, but the request, when granted, 
has usually left something to be desired. 
One cannot but pity the man who is 
chosen to rule over a people alien alike 
in blood, in language, in traditions, and 
in character. 


But one cannot refuse 


to respect the man who, in spite of 
these disabilities, contrives not only 
for four-and-thirty years to preserve a 
whole skin himself, but to improve to 
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an appreciable extent the lot of his 
subjects. 
both these things. 


King George has compassed 
He has identified 
himself entirely with the interests and 
welfare of his people, and he has not 
yet lost life or throne. Whether he 
the best for so delicate a 
position is another question altogether. 
One wonders, for instance, what would 


was man 


have been the result had the wise and 
King of 
the Belgians, accepted the crown for 
which it was so hard to find a head. 
By this time Greek tongues might 
have been wagging merrily on the 
Congo. But Leopold, it is said, de- 
clined on the ground that Crete, apart 
from the mother-country, would be a 


business-like Leopold, now 


constant thorn in her side ; the event 
has proved that he was not far wrong. 
As things are, however, all sensible 
Greeks, especially 
abroad, the maintenance of 
King George’s dynasty the only chance 
that 
even now her place among the nations. 
The National Society (Ethnike He- 
tairia), founded some few years ago, 
had no hostile intentions towards the 
reigning house. Its object, nominally 
at least, was perfectly loyal and legiti- 
mate, to promote and safeguard Greek 
interests in the Hellenic provinces of 
Turkey. 
enough to satisfy the bellicose and 
unscrupulous patriotism of some of 
the leading spirits, irresponsible dema- 
gogues, Cleons in brag and volubility, 
but with never a Sphacteria to their 
credit. 
and we arrive more nearly at the 
Society’s amended aim. Many influ- 
ential Greeks, at home and abroad, 
declined to give any further support, 
moral or monetary, to an organisation 


those who live 


see in 
Greece 


possesses of recovering 


This, unfortunately, was not 


For interests read insurrection, 


whose policy, they held, as now avowed, 
would not only bring embarrassment 
and possible disaster upon the Govern- 
ment, but also endanger the dynasty 
to which they were, if not cordially 
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attached, at least loyally resigned. A 
division arose and 
An inner 
formed, prepared to go all lengths and 
precipitate a crisis. So many impor- 
tant civil and military officials stood 
committed to the forward and drastic 
policy that the Government, and with 
the Government the Sovereign, became 
the hands of the 
They had to dance as the 
Hence the rising 
in Crete, the Vassos episode, the raid 
the frontier. But 
these neck-or-nothing enthusiasts had 
reckoned without their hosts. Crete, 
in the interest of European peace, was 
blockaded by the Powers: Vassos had 
to be recalled with nothing done ; and 
the raid, as we know, speedily resolved 
itself into a run,—in the homeward 
direction. The Secret 
secret societies often do, had shown 
itself utterly destitute of 
sense, organising capacity, and elemen- 
tary foresight. 

The Greek notably the 
Irregular, is a wiry, excitable war- 


secessions ensued. 


and secret Society was 


as marionettes in 
extremists. 
strings were pulled. 


across northern 


Society, as 


common 


soldier, 


rior, with abundance of dash but no 
great love of discipline, preferring to 
act according to his lights, 
exceedingly sanguine but quite in- 
capable of playing a waiting game. 
He is admirably adapted for guerilla 
warfare, and, unhappily for him, that 
mode is now quite out of date in 
He and his leaders, 
those who egged on his leaders, 
forgotten that the conditions of 
have altogether changed 


own 


and 
had 
war 
the 
days of the struggle for independence 
at the the century. 
There is no more harassing of one 
another by means of mosquito-like 
a raid, unless promptly 
backed up by battalions, is 
than Locomotion is 
infinitely more rapid than it was fifty 
ago; the character of arma- 
ments is altogether different, being 


Europe. 


since 
beginning of 
incursions ; 


solid 


worse useless. 


years 
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incomparably more precise and cover- 


ing a vastly wider range. And 
against whom were these Greek 


raiders, and Greek Regulars (more or 
Against 
men who, at Plevna and elsewhere, 
have the most 
sterling qualities of the ideal soldier, 
and who, efficiently led, have probably 
few, if any, superiors as rank-and-file 
in Europe ; too, have a 
special relish for fighting the Giaour 
and demolishing him to the glory of 
Allah and his Prophet; men who, 
even if worsted in the fray, have no 
fear of death, but look forward with 
complacency to Al Jannat, the garden 
before Paradise, where, among other 
amenities, the liberal allowance of 
seventy-two dark-eyed houris awaits 
and welcomes the arrival of each true 
believer. To set forth in haphazard 
fashion, without base of operations, 
without supports or supplies, against 
such grim adversaries as these, was 
indeed fatuity such as is permitted to 
few in military command. 

This dislocation of Greek 
affairs could scarcely have come about, 
let us rather say could scarcely have 
been wilfully precipitated, at a more 
inopportune the land 
itself. By nature a poor country, 
exporting little of substantial value 
besides her currants, Greece, never- 
theless, the past five and 
twenty years really advanced. 
A quarter of a century ago communi- 
cation by railway was limited to the 
six-mile track the Peirzus 
and Athens. were  inhos- 
pitably few and desperately rough ; 
what was worse, they were infested 
with, or at best not guaranteed to be 
free from, the gay brigand so wittily 
drawn by Edmond About. The un- 
fortunate catastrophe at Pikermi was 
still fresh in men’s minds, and nothing 
in the shape of a country excursion 
was permitted without the 
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paniment of a military escort, itself 
sometimes only a trifle less formidable 
than the pest it was designed to 
counteract. Even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital the roads 
were vigorously patrolled. Gradually 
the conditions of life and _ travel 
improved. The iron horse, most 
puissant emblem of security, began 
to force his way along the shore of 
the bay of Eleusis, crossed the isthmus, 
and skirted the northern coast of 
Morea, sending out by the way sub- 
sidiary colts into the heart of the 
country. Soon Attica was traversed 
in similar fashion and Laurium 
brought within some three hours of 
Athens. The canal, which Nero is 
credited with having begun, to join 
the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, was 
attacked anew and this time com- 
pleted, possibly with no great finan- 
cial return, but a practical witness of 
growing enterprise. 
realisation of a really magnificent 
scheme in the draining of Lake 
Copais, whose eels were once cele- 
brated by the great Greek writer of 
burlesque. The last Aristophanic eel 
has now been eaten and in its place 
(her place we should strictly say, for 
epicures worshipped her as a minor 
goddess) a far more useful and re- 
munerative crop has arisen, generous 
breadths of waving corn, a smiling 
acreage on the site of what had 
become a pestilential marsh. Not 
indeed with Rhodesian celerity, but 
slowly and surely feeling her way, 
Greece seemed about to emerge with 
credit from a gloomy and heavy-laden 
past, to take an honourable place 
among the progressive 
Europe. 

Her own folly has once more 
thrown her back, and she starts again 


Beeotia saw the 


peoples of 
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at the bottom of the list. What has 
she now to face, what, indeed, not to 
face? A ruined, or, to take the most 
optimistic view, a grievously com- 
promised credit, in the first place, and 
that the greatest of all drawbacks to 
national progress. When Solomon, if 
Solomon it was, laid it down that 
“money answereth all 
was formulating an axiom which no 
political economist, at any rate, will 
Without a well- 
lined and well-managed public purse 
no country can hope to make a decent 
Secondly, 
even when matters shall have been 
adjusted with the Turk, there will be 
a real danger to the land in the troops 
of disbanded soldiery, traditionally 
more than likely to lapse into brigand- 
age, acurse which she had only within 
the last few years succeeded in stamp- 
ing out. The old political animosities, 
due not to difference of programme 
but to insatiable hankering after place 
and office, will, it is to be feared, once 
more bar the way to prosperity in- 
stead of being smothered, as they 
ought to be, by a common determina- 
tion to sacrifice all private ambition 
on the altar of the public weal. It is 
truly a parlous state which threatens. 
The true friends of Greece would fain 
see her happy and prosperous, but her 
worst enemy is herself, and those who 
love her best see this most clearly. 
Once more in her fitful history all, 
or nearly all, except her sun, seems to 
be set; and the spectators of the 
tragedy are apparently helpless to 
contribute aught to the situation, 
save in the poet’s mournful words,— 


things,” he 


care to gainsay. 


appearance on the market. 


For Greeks a blush, for Greece a tear. 


ARTHUR GAYE. 








































HATS AND HAT-WORSHIP. 


An Essay written in Commemoration of the Centenary of the Tall-hat. | 


I. 
Hisrorico-PHILOSOPHIC. 
CONSIDERING the innumerable _vol- 
umes of printed Trash which have been 
published on the topic of Clothes of all 
kinds,—Church-clothes, Long-clothes, 
Dandy-clothes, Aprons, and the like, 
woven in the Loom of Time or in all 
other looms whatsoever, — it might 
strike the reflective mind with some 
surprise that nothing considerable or of 
a fundamental character has hitherto 
been written on the subject of Hats. 
All the more 
flects that 
able Fashion or Shape, are common 
to all Adam on this terra- 
queous Globe, from Game-preserving 


strange when one re- 


Hats of whatever conceiv 
sons of 


Dilettante in Long-acre gig to Billius 
Bastille ; 
exceptions within our ken being Pave- 
ment-painters the Oval Poet. 
Taking which indubitable Fact into 


Hodge-Podge in his sole 


and 


his consideration, it has seemed good 
to the Editor, out of the 
chaotic mass of fuliginous imbecility 
which he his Mind, to evolve 
or body forth somewhat, which to 
some thirty-five millions of Readers 
(mostly fools) shall seem to be sub- 
stantially a Work, or thing of great 
Worth: its precise value, on the 
whole, being in fact zero or No-thing ; 
as will speedily become visible without 


present 


calls 


aid of Herschel Telescopes or whatever 
other Optical Instruments. 

On the origin and genesis of Hats 
the present Editor has not prepared a 
long discourse. Suffice it to say, that 
though the Hat was not the first dis- 
covered Garment,—the more pressing 





need being, as would seem, the White 
Tie,—it was nevertheless perhaps not 
For what more 
natural than that the earliest Sanscu- 
lottist, or wearer of Nothing, should 
cast about him for some means of de- 
fending his precious Head against Sun- 
strokes and Rain-storms ( Regenstiirme), 
not to mention (nicht zu sagen) Thun- 
der, Lightning, and 
Forces-of-Nature ? 

On all which and many other similar 
Adamitic questions a Refined History 
What 
chiefly concerns our present purpose 
being the Hat, soto speak, of To-day, 
in all its manifold Forms and Fashions: 
Pot-hats, Necklace-cardinals’ Hats, 
Academical Hats, Shovel-hats and what 
not; of which latter indeed let it suf 
fice to say here once for all, that of 
all the wearers of them 
the father. 

But what after all, speaking in quite 
unofticial language, is the net-purpose 
or upshot of the thing we call a Hat? 
[s it in these modern times merely as 


unlike to be the second. 


other so-called 


would rather say nothing. 


Seneca was 


heretofore a defence against the Wea 
ther? Or, on the whole, shall we not 
rather say that, as Speech was given 
to man to conceal his Thoughts, so the 
Hat was designed quite marvellously 
to conceal his T'hought-works or Brains ! 
Which latter, though not for the most 
part standing in need of much con 
without 
doubt, when existent, have their Seat, 
or Permanent Residence, in the Upper 
Story, and must for sake of argument 


cealment, do nevertheless 


be presumed to dwell therein, even 
though the flat (Dummkop/) be visibly 
Un-furnished. As in the case of 
dovble-barrelled Game-preservers, and 
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all others whose Profession or Work-in- 
the-World is to Own Land. Concern- 
ing all which we shall here, for obvieus 
Thus neverthe- 
less, after darkest groping, is there at 


reasons, Say no more. 


length realised somewhat ; namely that 
the Hat, being, as we have seen, the 
Brain-cover or as it were Outer Shell 
of the Brain, does actually, uncertain 
whether from mere Proximity, or in 
whatever more or less mysterious way, 
absorb into itself some considerable 
portion or Concentrated Essence of the 
Brain: so that not only does the Hat 
become characteristic of, or mark the 
Man, but in a manner really makes 
the Man,—whereby he becomes recog- 
nisable to his fellows, and even Defin- 
able solely in terms of his Hat. As for 
instance when thou askest question of 
Billius Hodge-Podge in the occidental 
parts: “ What son of Adam hath un- 
lawfully made away with a certain 
four-legged, Midas-eared animal with- 
out Feathers, to wit a Moke? In 
the Devil’s name— Answer !”—and 
straightway gettest answered — so 
“ The Man in the White Hat!” Truly 
a very questionable kind of man this, 
going about his Moke-lifting in a White 
Hat! Quite a distinguished man, one 
would think! One would like to know 
more of him: whether he did any 
Work in the world (Treadmill or other- 
wise), before Chaotic Night, in person 
of Samson or Jack Ketch, drew on his 
distinguished visage the White Cap, 
and so—ea-tinguished him for ever ! 
Not much of the Flunkey here, one 
would hope ! Rather, at bottom, some 
Inkling (Dintchen) of the Hero,—of 
the Cromwell-Dick-Turpin kind at 
worst! A man not very likely to be 
troubled with Valets, unless indeed of 
the Newgate-turnkey sort ! And note 
further that this luminous head-gear 
of his serves not merely as envelop- 
ment for Cranium or Num-skull, but 
does actually seem to shelter likewise 
the entire visible corporeal existence 
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of the man: Front-of-brass, breast- 
works, stern-works and the like, down 
to his very Two Legs and Timber-toes. 
In a really marvellous way! Not so 
strange though if, with the spectacular 
Teutons, we interpret Hat (//ut) as 
Hut, house, or perhaps even lose 
(Hosen). philological, or 
rather illogical, speculations! In the 
midst of which the Man himself has 
unhappily evaporated, leaving results 


Strange 


amounting, on the whole, to zero! 
For quite other indeed must we con 
sider those ‘‘ White Hats” of which 
Sporting Journalists do learnedly dis- 
course, what time all the Posterity of 
Adam, from Game-preserving Dillet- 
tante to Billius Hodge-Podge from his 
Bastille, do assemble with observant 
eye to witness the Royal game of 
Stool-ball at Lords or 
Wards or Wardens, that is to say, ot 
Cricket-laws : 
laws, Five-balls-to-the-over-laws, and 


Law-wards : 
Two-legs-before-wicket- 
what not: like to become perforce, 
through over-much Laissez-faire, wards 
of their oven Ground ; no longer Ground- 
game Preservers but veritable Game- 
ground Preservers,—or prepare for 
vanishing! With this Manchester- 
Shettield business looming ever more 
palpably on the rim of the horizon ! 
Concerning which altogether question- 
able White Hats the present Writer 
has been able to learn, after patientest 
enquiry, as good as nothing whatever. 
This authentic Fact alone being at 
length discoverable : namely that the 
M.C.C., or Council of Twelve Hundred 
Lords (or Law-wards), do of their 
bounty award this White Hat as a 
Crown-of-Honour for successful per- 
formance of certain ‘“ Hat-tricks ” 
(Hutliste n). 

In such enigmatic duskiness and 
thrice-folded involution, after all en- 
quiries, does the matter yet hang. 
Nevertheless, by dint of meditation 
and comparison, Light-points that 
stand fixed and abide scrutiny do here 
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and there disclose themselves. As 
for instance, that this singular Hat- 
trick is no mere Cagliostro-quackery 
or Maskelyne-and-Cooke miracle with 
Omelette or live Bunny, but is in 
some not very easily discernible way 
with the ancient Art of 
Bowling, now alas! as good as extinct. 
Might we then guess that for clean 
bowling the enemy the reward was, 
not inappropriately, a Clean Bowler, 
or, in plain language, a White Hat ? 
To linger among such speculations, 
longer than mere Science requires, a 
discerning Public can have no wish. 
And now dimly arises the question, 
Whether the straddling biped called 
Man, being for the most part definable 
as a Piece of Wood (J//olzstiick), may 
not, at bottom, be at least as much 
Hat-peg as Clothes-horse ( K/eidenpferd) 
or Scarecrow? Nay farther, who knows 
whether the Hat, which, as we proved 
above, makes the Man, may not in a 
manner actually be the Man, so that 
he is what he is solely in virtue 
(vir-tus, Man-hood) of his Hat? In 
token whereof are not the members of 
the Dandiacal Body wont to hail one 
another as “Old Chappie” (Chapeau), 
or even Cap-tain? With which singu- 
lar, if not altogether questionable 
suggestion, we must close this already 


connected 


too considerable chapter. 


II. 
INCIDENT IN Mopern History. 


To those who, with the present 
Ready-Writer, hold this exalted and 
even worshipful opinion of the inner 
purport of Hats, some 
here on Hat-guards may not 
altogether out of place. Under which 
category, be it understood, he would 
include not merely pieces of String, 
elastic or inelastic, serving as security 
against loss by Whirlwind and the 
like ; but likewise those other safe- 


disquisition 
seem 
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guards against damage by Hail and 
Rain, of which the one most worth 
considering the Umbrella. 
Against damage by those other here 
ditary foes of the Hat, such as doors of 
Omnibuses and Railway-Carriages, or 
ascending showers of Babylonian mud, 
there has been unhappily no defence 
at present got discovered. 

3ut quitting all that of which the 
human soul cannot well speak in terms 
of civility, some light on the origin of 
the Umbrella, even if merely fish-oil 
transparency or Will-o’-Wisp, 
might perhaps from the volumes of 
Dryasdust, or from whatever more 


here is 


bog 


or less arid or humid tomes, be after 
infinite pains and World-torments at 
length dimly discernible. This Editor 
will venture on such a thing. 

And truly a very remarkable year 
was that, well-nigh two centuries ago, 
when the first Ombrifuge, or Umbrella, 
was unfurled in London Streets. 
What a sensation! Not imaginary 
in the least, but entirely real and 
indisputable: of which happily the 
historian (or Bosiel/) is extant. Let 
us search the pages of our Encyclo- 
pédie, not that of Diderot (d———4d rot) 
but tongue, 
wherein he who runs may read: of 
which Book the net-value, or Worth 
(valor) is, by Cash-computation, pre 
cisely Sixpence sterling; its value to 
us on the other hand being quite 
infinite ! Let the Professor of Things- 
in-general, not to say (nicht zu sagen) 


one writ in our own 


Life-weariness, tell the tale in his own 
quaint end-of-the-century style. “ For 
many centuries the umbrella had been 
in common use in China and Japan 
before it was introduced into European 
countries. About 200 years ago it 
was introduced into London by Jonas 
Hanway, a benevolent and eccentric 
When he first raised 
his umbrella, on a rainy day, he found 
it of unexpected use in keeping off a 
sticks and with 


old gentleman. 


shower of stones, 
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which the street-boys pelted him.” 
Showers quite other than of Rain! As 
without doubt he speedily became 
aware. A spectacle to gods and men! 
Pelting which this new Umbrella of 
his was not built to withstand: not 
being precisely constructed in that 
manner. 

And what of the “eccentric old 
gentleman ” himself,—Jonas Hanway 
or Hanwell, (for so let us name him 
for his eccentricity)? How he makes 
shift to adapt himself to this unex- 
pectedly solid environment, turn Tail 
and furl Brolly, demand the Arrest- 
ment of Knaves and Dastards?—By no 
means ! (keinwegs !) Just elevates the 
dexter eyebrow of him slightly per- 
haps: for the rest, plods bravely on 
his way—not wishing himself back in 
China!  Half-conscious perhaps, | in 
his dim inarticulate way, that he too 
is at length become a Leader of the 
Fashions, the Introducer of a really 
new Thing, a Boon and a Blessing to 
his Fellow-creatures. 

Not much of the Flunkey here 
either, one might suppose! A man 
probably accustomed to looking after 
his own Hat and Clothes. Truly a very 
notable old gentleman !—worth living 
more than two centuries back to see 
him and his Umbrella! (Might we 
but possess one of those new Patent 
Time-conquering Fortunatus-Hats of 
ours!) Good old Jonas Hanwell! Here 
we must leave thee, and thy antique 
Ombrifuge! Of thy Heroism, — for 
Hero truly thou wert—let Dryasdust 
and Divine Silence be the record. 

Into the question, Whether the 
Umbrella be, on the whole, a weapon 
of of-fence partly, no less than of de- 
fence, we shall not here so much as 
glance. Enough for us to say that 
in the hands of all Daughters-of-Eve, 
Scarlet-Women, Quarteroons and the 
like, it is fraught with perils (of the 
frightfullest sort!) to our observant 
Eye. For the rest, a sovereign 








remedy for Insane Cows and even 
Highway-Dick-Turpins. 

With the ultimate end or Destiny 
of every Brolly on this terraqueous 
Globe only the greener mind in these 
days need concern itself. For, after 
all, no man happy enough to own a 
Brolly lacks a friend willing to relieve 
him of the burden. How thankful 
should we be then that from such 
Candid-friend depredations our Hat 
at least is secure: uncertain whether 
from reverence to its great Age and 
well-nigh sacerdotal character, or from 
some personal considerations of shape, 
size, or the like. As for instance this, 
that on a less noble brow our own 
private Hat is like to become a mere 
Extinguisher ; whereby the unlawful 
wearer is rendered quite remarkable, 
— conspicuous among his _ fellow- 
creatures. 

And if even our own Bosom-friend 
vouchsafes this respect to our Hat, 
how were it with a mere Un-Friend 
or ‘Total -stranger ? Imagine, for 
instance, that chancing to enter our 
Penetralia or Inward-hall, at dead- 
of-night, we behold dimly through 
Cimmerian Entire 
Stranger, of the questionable species, 
in possession of even the humblest of 
our Hats! Think you that we will 
bid him depart in peace, glad to 
be quit of him — even at such a 
price ? Very far from that ! — 
Quite the reverse of all that! Awake 
he shall NOT have it, not he wide- 
awake our wide-awake! For the 


darkness an 


rest, producing from our interior 
reservoirs our Bromwicham Family- 
Revolver, and looking fixedly on the 
man, we will at first speak to him, 
after the manner of friend Teufels- 
dréckh, in the simplest language, not 
to be mistaken. — “Er gebe es auf, 
Freund !—Be so obliging as to give- 
up that Hat, Friend!—or, on the 
whole, here are some half-dozen Leaden 
Pellets, each cunningly fitted into its 
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proper tube, one or more of which shall 
otherwise of a certainty compel thee to 
which 
thinks, of us twain valuest above my 
Hat, to wit—the GHOST!” Hearing 
which good-advice, if with other than 


give-up that thou alone, me- 


Moke’s ears, our burglarious Friend 
cannot be gone too quickly ! 

In all 
the quite sacred value which we set on 
our Hat, as a thing to be defended, if 


which who does not discern 


with 


need be, our very Life-blood ? 
How foolish should we be then were 
we to neglect to furnish it with a 
suitable Wind-guard, lest it become 


the Sport of furious gales—to our 
Wo! To such abysmal 
overturns (Coo/boots) and frightful in- 
stantaneous inversions of the Centre- 


everlasting 


of-Gravity is human head-gear always 
liable. 

But, quitting what 
strange Fact is this, clearly visible to 
authentic History passing along Fleet 
Street,one summer afternoon! Jt were 
worth that 
promptly. Authentic History, accor- 
dinyly, looking fixedly at Fleet Street, 
discerns two things : 


veneralities, 


while to inquire, and 


the one, our best 
and blackest Tall-hat, whirling along 
with 
with 


countless Maurepas- gyratings, 
Scylla-and-Charybdis 
through Babylonian mire towards In- 
the other, Hat-less, pant- 
ing in hot pursuit, amid loud ha-has 


eddyings, 
finite Space : 


and ¢a-iras of all St. Antoine turned 
out to view the sport,—the present 
unfortunate Editor! Unluckiest of 
Editors, what an afternoon !|—But, 
specially, what to do /—Were wise who 
wist! For, despite our best endea- 
vour, the Thing-pursued seems actually 
to be gaining-on us, St. Antoine and 
all Sanculottism blocking our path. 
Here is a Vodus ! 

Why we do not call-in the Police ? 
We do call-in the Police. With 
results. Chief - Inspector Bailly, 
shiftiest of all Chief-Inspectors, and 
Constable Coles, scenting safety, nay, 
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from afar, do 
emerge as if from Tartarus; plainly 
visible this once to the eye of His- 
tory, and to all other eyes. Constable 
Coles, has even a suggestion—of the 
practicallest sort! Constable Coles 
will himself join in the pursuit ; will, 
with silent league - covering 
Fortunatus-boots of his, if but by 
mere treading and trampling, effect 
the capture ! To which all too 
practical suggestion we, as owners of 
the the matter 


perhaps even silver, 


those 


quarry, looking at 


from quite other point - of - view, 
will for the present have nothing 
whatever to say. Constable Coles, 


(so we ordain), shall clear the way ; 
for such purposes were those crowd 
compelling Boots even the suitablest ! 
We ourselves will conduct the chase 
i Let Bailly, 
active and intelligent, bring up the 


in person. Inspector 
rear. 


In such manner do we, after in 


finite pantings and perspirings, re- 
amid 
hep-hep-hurrahs for Glorious-victory : 
which we will forthwith 
in our modest way, by the purchase 
Patent Hat-guard. Thus, 
too, did Constable Coles, as we have 
Tartarus, dawn 
on us visibly out of the darkness, 


capture our prize, universal! 


celebrate, 
of a 


new 


seen, emerge from 


and become a person and a Crowd 
compeller. Whither he must never- 
theless return, not without suitable 


Thank-offering (7rinkgeld) from us, 
henceforth f 


vanishes from the 
tissue of our story. 


and 
A too practical 
man, with his Fixed-idea (and those 
Boots of his !). 
city : and yet withal no mere specious 
Formula. Rather 
swallowed all 


Sham-trues, 


A man of no astu 


one who had 
Formulas, Speciosities, 
Pufferies, 
Dead - sea - 
Happy 
if he can but digest them all! To 
which Hercules-labour let 


Babblements, 
Quackeries, Paperkites, 


apisms and most other Isms. 


veritable 
us here leave him. 
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ITI. 


SANITY OF HATTERS. 


Truly a very questionable title for 
this our concluding chapter, whereby 
this Life-Work of ours, amidst loud 
ha-has and hep-hep-hurrahs, shall be 
at length got completed! Question- 
ablest, indeed, if we reflect that the 
Hatter has, properly speaking, no sanity 
at all, but quite the reverse; being 
afflicted, even to a proverbial extent, 
with the veriest im-sanity or mad- 
capacity—not to be cured by any 
Morrison’s Pill as yet discoverable. 
Whence perforce he must at times even 
quit this terraqueous Globe, wandering 
like some cat-o-mountain spirit or 
huge Copper Portent in the lunar limbo 
(Wunderland), a boon-companion to 
March-Hares, Dormice, and many more 
whom the human memory need not 
charge itself with: uttering, as the 
spirit moves him, things foolish and 
not wise. Nay, driven to break his 
fast, (such is the dearth of Grains), on 
Cochin-China Cups and Saucers : could 
he indeed contrive to swallow them, 
and digest them; which last, however, 
is precisely the doubtful thing, or even 
the not doubtful—our Patent Brom- 
wicham Cast-Iron Digester being not 
yet invented. But why dwell on this 
aspect of the matter? It is too indis- 
putable, not doubtful now to any man. 
More profitable, accordingly, were it 
for us in the long run to conduct a 
quite unofficial enquiry (without Blue- 
books) into the Causes of this so singu- 
lar Phenomenon of Hatters’-Madness. 
Having which fixed-purpose or end-in- 
view, we, for our part, have in these 
latter days diligently read and re-read 
every well or ill-redacted treatise that 
has been written by all Ready-writers 
on the subject whatsoever: being for 
the most part very far from legible to 
runner :—could one but after infinite 
reading get to understand so much as 


— 
~! 


the merest inkling of their meaning, 
or indeed whether they have any 
meaning at all! Nevertheless, after 
patientest study, Scattered Lights do 
from time to time sparkle-out; whereby 
the idea, or Thing-signified, becomes 
for the time even intelligible! As for 
instance, this remarkable suggestion of 
Professor Hammond Bacon, a man 
evidently of much grinding in the 
John Stuart Logic-mill; That the 
Hatter does not, as one would have 
thought, become insane as the resz/t 
of his profession of Hatter (//attitude), 
but that he was naturally and of 
necessity insane before becoming a 
Hatter. Let us hear the world-famous 
Professor himself, as far as possible 
without interruption. 

“A Hatter is a maker of Hats.”— 
(Remarkable Professor !)—“ A Hat is 
a covering to protect the Head from 
Rain. Rain is more destructive to 
Hats than it is to Heads.”—-(Evidently 
the World-renowned does not dye his 
wig.)—“ Consequently the Hatter is 
one who seeks to protect the less 
destructible article by means of the 
more destructible.” —(Hence, we 
imagine, the Deluge.) — “ Therefore 
(ergo) the Hatter is Mad.—Quwod erat 
demonstrandum.” 

In addition to which (preterea) one 
might say,—hence the Umbrella. 
Taking which singular suggestion of 
the Professor’s into consideration (as 
far as one can understand it), do we 
not at length begin, if but faintly, to 
discern the meaning of that portentous 
seven-foot-high Lath-and-plaster Hat- 
on-wheels of the Strand Hatter, whereat 
the wrath of Friend Sauerteig was of 
late so strangely excited? For pre- 
cisely as the Hat, being designed to 
protect the Head, was found by Jonas 
Hanwell to be in need itself of some 
protector, is it not in like manner 
conceivable that the Umbrella, while 
defending the Hat, may itself require 
some gigantic seven-foot Hat for its 
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own defence ? 


Which marvellous erec- 
tion again, being somewhat weighty to 
carry, shall it not go better on Wheels? 
And even, perhaps, by Steam? Here 
of the 
which cannot now be 


accordingly a question arises ; 
prophetic sort ; 
answered : namely— Whether, for 
better protec tion of these same tallest 
of Tall-hats, we shall not 
some quite preposterous Paul’s-lome 
Parachute, hanging by 
vast Gas-bags from the air of Heaven? 
And so on ad infinitum, till we strike 
the Starry Vault with our Sublime- 
Heads. 
wonder, How the streets shall be pass- 
able? Which problem the best insight, 
seeking light from all possible sources, 


require 


Umbrella or 


Whereupon one begins to 


shifting its point of vision whitherso- 
ever vision or glimpse of vision can be 
had, may employ itself in solving in 
But, 
apart from all Transcendentalism, let 
us here say at that with this 
enigmatic theory of our Professor, how 


some tolerably approximate way! 
once 


plausible soever it may seem, we for 
our part must entirely disagree. For 
which disagreement we shall not here 
assign so much as a reason: suflicient 
for us that we do publicly name the 
Pot-walloper or 
headed Windbag,—and order him at 
disap- 


man a mere Log- 


his earliest convenience to 
pear ! 

For the rest, it remains but to state 
our own private view of the matter, 
which is of the simplest kind: this 
namely, that every Hat of good Quality 
is, in some miraculous way, endued 
with the power of Absorbing Brains, to 
a certain definable extent : whereby the 
wearers of many new Hats do actually 
visibly Brainless,—plain to 
As in the case of our double- 
Most- 


become 
behold ! 


barrelled Game-preservers, 


Eminent 
others who are rightly called Notables, 
or Not-ables. (Whereat wise Wigs 
What wonder then that the 
Hatter, being whether from choice or 


Parlement-Leaders, and 


wag :) 


of necessity continually surrounded by 
a multitude of new Hats, with all their 
Brain-absorbent Faculties fresh and 
nascent, should speedily be reduced to 
a condition of sheer mad-capacity or 
Madness? Nay, further, such is the 
virtue of Victorious-Analysis, do we 
not begin to discern with tolerable 
certainty the cause of that hitherto 
mysterious Lunacy of most Princes, 
Potentates and others whose occupation 
or Work-in-the-World is to be continu- 
ally wearing Crowns? So much can 
altogether unstatistic, 
looking only at a Hamlet or a Julius 
Cresar, ascertain for itself. 
chance too even some in our own time, 
—concerning which latter, 
let us by all means forbear speaking 
Mother Guillotine 
become desirous of our own Hat-peg, a 


Observation 
Nay per- 
however, 
treasonably, lest 


thing not easily to be replaced ! 

Thus have we, as closely and perhaps 
satisfactorily as in such circumstances 
might be, followed out to the end the 
History of this Transcendental Inquiry: 
happy if we can but find a Reader 
to follow US! The subject was 
bewildering, and at times we may have 
seemed 7 





even to lose our way,—so 
Cimmerian was the boscage and um- 
brage. And yet withal has there not 
been realised somewhat, some actual 
existing quotity of Residual Fact? 
This namely, that all Work and all 
Labour is unprofitable, and this Life 
of ours but the idle Shadow of a 


Vision: 


‘“*We are such Stuff . . .” 
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IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GOD. 


“Dirru Sansi, aged twenty-one, 
theft, six months,” read out the over- 
seer of the gaol, who was introducing 
a batch of new arrivals to the doctor 
in charge of a large gaol in the Upper 
Provinces of India. It was early 
morning. Outside the high mud walls, 
which looked like putty and felt like 
rock, the dew was frosting the grass 
in the garden where a few favoured 
criminals were doing the work of oxen 
for the well-wheel, and turning the 
runnels of fresh water to the patches 
of spinach and onion. But here, 
inside the gaol square, everything had 
the parched arid look of sun-baked 
mud. Not a speck was to be seen 
anywhere ; the very prisoners them- 
selves, standing in a long line awaiting 
inspection, with their dust-coloured 
blankets folded upon the ground in 
front of them, looked like darker clay 
images waiting to be put on their 
pedestals. There was a touch of 
colour, however, close to the arched 
gateway. First, a red-turbaned warder 
or two, guarding the wicket; then 
half a dozen constables in yellow 
trousers, and a deputy-inspector of 
police smart in silver laces and fringes; 
finally the gaol darogah, or overseer, 
a stoutish, good-looking Mahomedan 
with a tendency to burst out, wherever 
it was possible, into gay muslin, and 
decorate the edges of his regulation 
white raiment with fine stitchings. 
These, with a nondescript group fresh 
from the lock-up, were gathered about 
the plain deal table set in full sun- 
light where the Doctor sate, ticking off 
each arrival on the _ roster. He 
matched the gaol, being dressed from 
head to foot in dust-coloured drill, 
with a wide pith hat which might 


have been carved out of the putty 
walls. 

* All right, Darogah,” he said with 
a yawn, “number five hundred and 
seven. Go on,—what’s the matter ?” 

Shurruf Deen, the overseer, was 
looking intently at the paper in his 
hand, and the rich brown of his com- 
placent face seemed to have faded a 
little. ‘“ Nothing, Huzoor,” he replied 
glibly enough, though a quick observer 
might have seen the muscles of his 
brown throat labouring over the syl- 
lables. “The list is badly written, in 
the broken character. Thou shouldst 
speak to the clerk in thine office, 
Inspector-jee ; this name is almost 
illegible.” 

“Tis Shureef, clear enough, 
Daroyah-jee,” dissented the Inspector 
huffily ; “and TI should have thought it 


” 





fits thine own name too close for 
“ Shureef,” read out Shurruf the 
Overseer brusquely, “Shureef, Khoja, 
thirty-five, lurking house trespass by 
night, habitual offender, ten years.” 
The Doctor looked up sharply. Ten 
years meant business; one can teach 
2 carpet-weaving, 





a lot in ten years, 
wood-carving, pottery-making — and 
the Doctor's hobby was his gaol. 
What he saw was a man, looking 
many years older than his age, haggard 
and grey, yet despite this with a 
lightness and suppleness in every limb. 
Though this figure was lean where the 
Overseer was fat, wrinkled where the 
Overseer showed smooth, there was a 
similarity in the rich colour of their 
skins, in the regularity of their features 
which made the Englishman turn to 
look at the Darogah with the mental 
remark that the race-characteristics 
of India were very instructive ; for 
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Shurruf 


right,” said the 


was a Khoja also. 
I octor. 


five hundred and eight.” 


‘ 


“ All 
“ Number 


‘Five hundred and eight,” repeated 


the habitual offender calmly. “T will 
not forget. Salaam, Huzoor ! Salaam, 


Darogah -j¢ ‘ Tons 
* Do know the 
the Doctor quickly of his subordinate ; 


you man?” asked 
he was sharp as a needle, and there 
had been a note in the salutation which 
he did not understand. 

“He was in for two years when I was 
| Huzoor,” 
“He 


gave much trouble there ; he will not 


sub-overseer at Loodhiana, 


replied Shurruf imperturbably. 


here, since the Doctor-sahi/ knows how 
to manage such as he.” 

Once more there was an undertone, 
but the Doctor’s attention was riveted 
by the adroit flattery, and he rose to 
begin his inspection with a smile. It 
was true ; he did know how to manage 
a gaol, and there could not possibly be 
any cause for complaint when he was 
there to apportion each ounce of food 
scientifically, to rout every germ, every 
microbe, and treat even contumacy as 
The five hundred and odd 
prisoners were, as it were, the Doctor’s 
He marshalled them this 
way and that, checkmating their vile 


a disease. 
chessmen. 


souls and bodies while they were in his 
If they passed out of it into 
he took no heed. They 
might make what they liked of them- 
But if they died, and, as the 
phrase runs, chose the Guardianship of 


care. 
their own 


sel ves, 


God, he buried them temporarily in 
the gaol graveyard with all possible 
sanitary precautions, against the time 
when relations or friends might appear 
to claim the 
official 


There was no 
to the limit of 
time within which such claim could be 


‘ or} se, 


regulation as 


preferred ; but as a dead body remains 
in the special Guardianship of God for 
a year, it was an understood thing that 
man should take over the task before 
the Almighty gave up the job; it was 
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the 
and had to be 
As for the Doctor, he would 
have preferred to burn the lot, Hindu 


more satisfactory, especially if 


Hindu 


corpse 


burned. 


was a 


alike ; 

he—took precautions. 
As he walked down the line rapidly 

his sharp eye noted every detail, and 


and Mahomedan failing that, 


Shurruf Deen had many a swift probing 
question to answer. He answered 
them, however, as swiftly, for he was 
the best gaoler conceivable, so good 
that even the Doctor allowed that he 
was almost capable of managing the 
gaol himself. A man of unimpeachable 
character, he had yet a curious insight 
into the 
guarded, and a singular tact in manag 
ing them, so that his record of continual 
rise in the world seemed likely to 
lengthen itself by an appointment to 


minds of the criminals he 


the most important gaolership in the 
Province. Shurruf Deen was working 
all he knew to secure this, and there 
fore, as he followed the Doctor, his keen 
bold eyes were everywhere forestalling 
the possibility of blame. They fell, 
among other things, on Shureef’s thin, 
somewhat bowed figure, as it 
marched off to be 
manacled, and 


was 
shaved, washed, 
pattern. 
Then they turned almost mechanically 
to the paper he still held. Shureef 
Deen, Khoja—te nm years hard—three 
months solitary. 
of relief. 
when broken up by philanthropy into 
It meant 
many ameliorations to a prisoner’s lot 
which would be unsafe amid the ruck. 
Besides no man, he told himself, would 
be fool enough to risk 
favours simply to spite another man. 
He repeated this thought aloud that 
same evening, after lights were out, 


dressed to 


He gave a faint sigh 
Solitary confinement, even 


blocks of a week, gave time. 


losing these 


and the silence of solitary cells lay all 
over the gaol, save in one of the latter 
where Shurruf sate whispering to 
Shureef. In the utter darkness the 
curious similarity of the place to a 
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wild beast’s cage, with its inner grating 
barred cubicle and its outer high-walled 


yard let open to the sky, was lost, and 


the two men might have been any- 
Shurruf, however, sate on the 
millstones, as being more suited to his 


where >. 


figure, while Shureef crouched on the 
ground beside the little heap of corn 
he was bound to give back ounce for 
ounce in flour and bran. And as he 
crouched, leaning listlessly against the 
wall, his supple hand moved among 
the wheat raising it idly, and as idly 
letting it slip back through his thin 
fingers. 
“Fate!” he 
the other said ; “nay, ‘twas not Fate, 
brother, which sent me to thy gaol. 
I was hard pressed; I am growing 
old for the life; it kills 
The police would have had me in the 


echoed to something 


men soon. 


big dacoity case at Delhi despite ail ; 
bungled one further north, to 
come—where thou wast—brother.” 

* And thou didst right,” assented 
Shurruf eagerly ; “TI can make things 
easy for thee.” 

The wheat slipped with a soft 
patter, like rain, through Shureef’s 


SU | 


fingers. “’Twas not that either 
which brought me tothy gaol. Listen. 


I am far through this life, but another 
begins. I am not going to plead 
quilty there. It is not guilty there, 
not guilty on the first count, not guilty 
as a lad of fifteen for theft—” He 
paused, then a faint curiosity came to 
his listlessness and he looked at the 
figure him—*“ and 
such a theft! I—I have not done so 
mean a one,—since P 


half-seen beside 





Shurruf moved uneasily. “ May- 
hap not; boys do things men do not. 
And TI have thou 
knowest it—upheld thee better than 
some think. What then? Thy life is 
past amendment now, save for tobacco 
and such like ; and these I will give, 
if thou art wise, for the ten years “ 

“T shall not live three months of 


always,—yea ! 
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the ten years, brother,” interrupted 
Shureef calmly; and at the words a 


pang of regret that the solitary 
confinement could not be _ inflicted 


straight on end, shot through Shurruf’s 
breast killing the faint morse the 
remark had awakened; it would have 
simplified matters so much to have 
Shureef safe from the possibility of 
tale-bearing for those three months. 
“ And, as I said, I want none of these 
things,” Shureef ; “I only 
want the truth. Promise to tell it, 
naught; wilt 


went on 
and I say promise, 
brother ?’ 

“ No!” whispered Shurruf fiercely. 
* What good would it do now ?” 

“Tt would 
me ; it would make more than cursing 
follow me; it 
me, a boy, at the Great Court.” 

The sleek face beside the anxious 
one took a 


make some mourn for 


would be evidence for 


strange expression, half 
joy, half fear. “ That is fools’ talk. 
Doth not the Lord know, is He not 
just ?” 

“Yes, He knows,” persisted Shureef ; 
“but others must know, else they will 
not claim my body, else my grave will 
not be cooled It would 
not harm thee much, Shurruf. May- 
hap ‘twould be wiser for thee not to 
seek who 
might hear if the truth were told, 
but if thou stayest in 


with tears. 


advancement, since one, 
seeks it also ; 
this fat post 

* Peace, fool!” interrupted Shurruf 
“T will not. Thou 
hast no proof, so do thy worst. Thou 
canst claim me brother if thou wilt, 
Shureef bent forward 





passionately. 


naught else—” 
and whispered a name in his ear 
making him start back. “It is not 
true,” he went on rapidly ; “he died 
long since. Think not I do not under- 
stand, that I cannot follow thy evil 
thoughts. Have I not watched thee 
these twenty years! Have I not 
seen thee sink, and sink, and sink? 
Can I not guess thy guile x 
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** Because it should have been thine 
own, Shurruf,” interrupted his brother 
in a tone. ‘“ But let that be. 
It matters not. I asked this thing of 
thee that thou mightest do it freely ; 
if not, I take it,—for I can take it 
fortnight to 
have no more to 


new 


thee a 
till then I 
say, and thy words will be wasted.” 


now. I give 


consider > 


He rose, feeling his way by the wall 
to the inner cell, and Shurruf, after 
pausing a moment uncertainly, stole 


from the outer one locking the door 


behind him. There were stronger 
arguments than words at his com- 


mand, and he had a fortnight wherein 
And use them he did, 
The week of solitary 
which followed, and the 
week of work in the general 


to use them. 
unsparingly. 
confinement 
ward, 
were alternately hell and comparative 
food, work 


punishments; a 


a hell of scant 
limit, and 
heaven of tobacco, opium, even a nip 


heaven ; 
bevond 


of country liquor now and then ; and, 
as a foretaste of favours to come, there 
was a day of work in the gaol-gardens 
among the cool runnels of water and 
For the Doctor, 
having small faith in things beyond 
his ken, was dividing the dead 
were in the Guardianship of God, from 


the spinach-patches. 
who 


the living who were in his own; in 
other words he was enclosing a new 
grave-yard beyond the garden, and as 
this involved work in the absolute 
open with greater chance of 
good-conduct 


air, 
the men 
the walled garden were drafted 


from 
out- 
wards, and their place supplied from 
within. But neither fifteen lashes, 
nor the privilege of smoking surrepti- 
tiously behind a thicket of jasmine 


escape, 


and roses, tempted Shureef from the 
settled 


resolve which gave his face a 
curiously spiritual look. The Doctor 
called it something else, and in the 
private list he kept of those in his 
put the name of an incurable 


disease opposite Shureef’s with this 


care, 
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after it ? three months, and he did not 
try to teach him carpet-weaving or 
pottery-making. 

The Overseer, however, felt that 
three months was all too long for him, 
when, another week of solitary con- 
slipped 
over in the dead of night to Shureef’s 
cell, and found him once more finger- 
ing the corn idly; but as it was a 
moonlight night now he could see the 


finement coming round, he 


grains of wheat, shining like gold, slip 
through the lean fingers. 

“Tt is much I ask, brother,” 
persisted Shureef almost gently ; “only 
that the folk claim my 
body when I die. That is why I came 
to thy gaol ; for they will not, if the 
truth be not told, and only thou canst 
tell it without flaw. True I can harm 
thee, but I that. 
See! TI give thee yet another week 
for thought. That is three from three 
months ; but I give no more.” 

Shurruf Deen back to his 
quarters the big entrance-gate 
where the warders waited on him as 


not 


home may 


have no wish for 


went 


over 


if he were a prince, and pondered over 
the dilemma in a white heat of indigna- 
tion. It 
when God knew, what 


was so selfish of Shureef ; 


were a few 


tears more or less when a man had 
deliberately cast away his right to 


wailing a dozen times over? What 
Shureef had said about the first count 
true, but what of the others? 
What right had he to claim any com- 
pensation for that first injustice ? 
What right had he even to claim com- 
miseration for the result of a life he 
had chosen? Yet the Doctor gave it 
him; he even ordered him back to the 
garden after a day or two, with the 
remark to the native assistant-surgeon 
that it case of the candle of 
life having been burned at both ends. 
“He might live a said 
critically, “but I three 
months ; and of course he might drop 
down dead any day.” 


was 


was a 


year,” he 


give him 
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He might ; if he only would before 
the week was out, thought Shurruf 
longingly. It would save so much 
trouble, for though the whole truth 
could easily be shirked, it would 
scarcely be to deny the 
relationship, or hush up his own share 
in the youthful escapade. For there 
had been sufficient for him to be 
dismissed by the magistrate with a 


possible 


reprimand for keeping bad company ; 
and this, added to the scandal of 
a notorious criminal claiming kin to 
him, would militate against promotion. 
If Shureef would only drop down 
dead ! 

He did. 


week was up he was shot in an 


The very day before the 


organised attempt at escape on the 
part of five or Six prisoners who saw 
their opportunity in the temporary 
freedom of garden-work. A very 
determined attempt it was, involving 
violence, in which Shurruf gained 
fresh laurels by his promptness in 
ordering the sentry to fire. One man 
was wounded in the arm, and broke 
his leg in falling back from the wall 
he was scaling. Shureef was picked 
up quite dead behind the thicket of 
jasmine and rose. As two or three 
shots had been fired in that direction, 
it was possible it might have been an 
accident, and that he was not really 
one of the plotters ; on the other hand 
both opium and tobacco were found 
upon him, proof positive that he had 
friends in the gaol. And though the 
warder, who had connived at the 
attempt at escape, and now pleaded 
guilty in the hope of lessening punish- 
ment, swore that Shureef was not in 
the plot, he had nothing to reply when 
Shurruf asked him for the name of 
any other gaol official who tampered 
with his duty. 

“Poor devil!” said the Doctor, 
musingly, as be finished the necessary 
examination. ‘‘ He was a fool to try, 
—if he did; the run would have 

No. 455.—voL. LXXxVI. 


finished him to a certainty. Even the 
excitement of being in the fun might 
have killed him without anything else, 
for it was worse than I thought; his 
heart was mere tissue-paper.” 

Once more the Overseer’s rich brown 
skin seemed to fade, though he was 
glib enough with his tongue. “ He is 
to be buried to-night?” he asked 
easily. 

“The sooner the better. His friends 
aren’t likely to want him back ; but all 
the same put him in the new yard.” 
The Doctor’s hand, as he drew up the 
sheet finally, lingered a bit. “ If,— 
if he wanted to get outside, he may as 
well, poor devil !” 

So in the cool of the evening Shu- 
reef, wrapped in a white cloth, was 
taken from a solitary cell and given 
into the Guardianship of God in the 
sun-baked patch of earth where he was 
the first to lie. It was a desolate 
patch, bare of everything save a white 
efflorescence of salt, showing, as the 
warder remarked enyically, that it was 
only fit for corpses. Not even for 
them, dissented the diggers, who, with 
leg-irons clanking discordantly, _lin- 
gered over their task while Shureef, a 
still white roll of cloth, waited their 
pleasure. The soil, they said, was 
much harder than in the old place, and 
if folk were to be dug up as well as 
buried,—not that any would want the 
expense of moving Shureef, whose 
name was a byword—here the Over- 
seer’s portly figure showed in the ad- 
joining garden and they hurried on 
with their work. 

Shurruf did not come over to the 
grave, however, perhaps because he 
was in a demi-toilet of loose muslin, 
without his turban, and in charge of 
his little son, a pretty child of four, 
whom the obsequious gardener had 
presented with a bunch of jasmine and 
roses, and who, after a time becoming 
bored by his father’s interest in the spin- 
ach and onions, drifted on by himself 

AA 
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to find something more attractive, until 
he came to stand wide-eyed and curious 
in the mourners’ place at the head of 
And there he stood silent, 
watching the proceedings and keeping 


the grave. 


a tight clutch on his flowers, until a 
hand from behind dragging him back 
passionately, sent a shower of earth 
over the edge on to Shureef’s body 
which had just been laid in its last 
resting-place, and sent also a bunch of 
roses and jasmine to lie close to Shu 
reef’s heart, for the child dropped them 
in his fright. 

“Weep not, my prince!” cried the 

“Thou shalt 
Here, someone, go down and 


warder. have them 
again. 
hand them up.” 

But Shurruf, the 


with his little son clutched in his arms, 


Overseer, who, 
stood now in the mourners’ place, his 
face almost grey, turned on the man 
“Let the flowers lie,” he 
said; “there are plenty more in the 
without another 
he left them to fill up the grave ; and 
they, having done it, left Shureef with 
the flowers on his breast to the Guar 


with a curse. 


varden.” So, word 


dianship of God. 

And there he stayed month after 
month, until the year drew close to 
its end. And Shurruf Deen stayed 
in the gaol, for, after all, the man 
whose place he had hoped to get was 
allowed another year’s extension of 
service. Perhaps it was the deferred 
hope which told on the 
but certain it is 
months brought a 
look of anxiety to his face. Perhaps 
it was that, though he had set aside 


Overseer’s 
that the 
strange 


nerves >; 


assing 


much, he could not quite set aside 
the thought of that bunch 
and jasmine which his little son’s hand 
thrown Shureef’s 
Something there was in his mind 
without a doubt, which made him, 
but a few weeks before the Guardian- 


of roses 


had upon breast. 


ship of God must end, and before 
the momentous question of promotion 


must be decided, steal out more than 
once at night to Shureef’s solitary 
grave, as he had stolen to his solitary 
cell. But the memory of the still 
white roll of cloth with the flowers 
upon it, touched him more closely than 
the memory of the listless figure let 
ting the wheat-grains slip through its 


idle fingers. Why it should have 
done so, it were hard to say. Fear 
had something to do with it,—sheer 


superstition that when the Guardian 
ship of God was over, the uncared-for 
body might fall into the keeping of 


the Devil and torment him. Love 
had its part too; love, and a vague 
remorse born more of the chance 
which had made his little son chief 


mourner, then of a sense of personal 
guilt. Plainly it did not do to try 
and escape the tie of kindred alto 
gether. 

So, by degrees, the thought grew 
that 
Shureef to pass into other guardian 


it would indeed be safer for 
ship before God’s ended. He had asked 
for nothing, save that his grave might 
if this could be 
ought to be 


be cooled by tears ; 
compassed, surely he 
satisfied, ought to forget everything 
kindred in 
And it might be compassed with care. 
Shureef’s mother,—not 
they had only been half-brothers—was 


else and leave his peace. 


his own, for 


alive, alive and blind, and poor too, 
since his father, stung by his son’s 
disgrace, had sent her back to her own 
people. Poor, blind, and a mother! 
Here was material ready to his hand. 
It would not cost half a month’s pay, 
even with the expenses of moving the 
body; and then—yes, then, when they 
were no longer needed, those flowers, 
even if they were dust, as they must 
be, could be taken away and forgotten. 

It was the anniversary of Shureef’s 
burial, and in the cool of the evening 
the clanking leg-irons were once more 
at work upon his grave ; for, much to 
the ] 


Doctor’s disgust, an old woman 
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had put in an appearance at the last 
moment with unimpeachable creden- 
tials of relationship and sutftlicient cash 
to convey the remains to her village. 
There was, as Shurruf the Overseer 
said regretfully, no valid excuse for 
refusal, and the Doctor-sahib might 
rely upon his doing all things decently 
and in order, and on strict sanitary 
principles. Whereupon the Doctor 
had smiled grimly, and said that in 
cases of resurrection there was safety 
in extremes. 

Nevertheless, it was the love of 
horrors, no doubt, which made the 
yathering round the opening grave so 
large. The old woman sate in the 
mourners’ place, her tears flowing 
already. The others, however, talked 
over probabilities, and told tales of 
former disinterments with cheerful 
realism, while Shurruf Deen bustled 
backwards and forwards among his 
elaborate arrangements. 

They dug down to one side of the 
original grave after approved fashion, 
so that there should be as little dis 
turbance as possible, and when traces 
of what was sought showed in a fold 
of still white shroud, extra cloths were 
sent down, in which, covering as they 
exposed, the gradually 
swathed all that was mortal of the 
dead dacoit. 

“He hath not lost much weight,” 
said those at the ropes as they hauled. 

So there the task was done, decently 
and in order. But Shurruf wanted 
something which he knew must still lie 
within the brand-new shroud, and, ere 
they lifted the gruesome bundle to the 
coffin awaiting it, he stooped,—then 
stood up suddenly, grey to the very 
lips, and crushing something in his 
hand, something, so it seemed to those 
around, pink and white and green. 
But his face riveted them. ‘In the 


workmen 


t 


wet 
— 


Guardianship of God,” he muttered, 
“in the Guardianship of God.” 

* What is it?” said one to another, 
as he stood dazed and _ speechless. 
Then they, too, stoope 1, looked, touched, 
until as he had lain when they found 
him, behind the rose and jasmine 
thicket, Shureef lay before them look- 
ing more as if he was asleep than 
dead. 

Wah!” said a voice in the crowd ; 
“he cannot have been so bad as folk 
thought him, if the Lord has taken all 
that care of him.” 

Shurruf gave a sort of sob, stepped 
back, lost his footing on the edge of 
the open grave and fell heavily. 
When they picked him up he was 
dead. 

The Doctor, summoned hastily, 
shook his head. Death must have 
been instantaneous, he said; the neck 
was broken. After which he went 
over and looked at Shureef curiously ; 
then stooped down and picked up 
some of the earth on which the body 
lay, earth which had come from the 
bottom of the grave. ‘“ Look,” he 
said, pointing out minute white crys 
tals in it to the native assistant ; 
“that’s bi-borate of soda. I knew 
there was some of it here when I 
chose this patch. It’s a useful anti- 
septic ; but he has been in a regular 
mine of it,—a curious case of embalm- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

It certainly was; and it was still 
more curious that a bunch of fresh 
roses and jasmine should have been 
found on Shurruf Deen the Overseer’s 
breast as he lay in Shureef’s grave ; 
but, as the Doctor said, the obsequious 
gardener had most likely given them 
to him as he passed through the 
spinach and onion patches. And 
perhaps it was so. 

F. A. STEEL. 
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SOME 


Eu1a must have been in a rarely 
unsympathetic mood when he penned 
Sarah Battle’s scornful disparagement 
of chess. ‘Two people playing at 
chess in a corner of a room, whilst 
whist was stirring in the centre, would 
inspire her,” he tells us, “ with insuffer- 
able horror and ennui. Those well- 
cut similitudes of Castles and Knights, 
the imagery of the board, she would 
argue (and I think in this case justly) 
were entirely misplaced and senseless. 

A pencil and dry slate (she 
ened to say) were the proper arena for 
such combatants.” To a chess-player 
such a criticism is inept and untrue. 
The facts are against it; chess is the 
one universal game, and in its univer- 
sality lies the answer to Mrs. Battle’s 
allegations. It is the game which 
more than any other, delights by its 
own virtue, irrespective of gain or loss. 
There are hundreds of players who, 
like Mr. Bird, would rather lose a 
good game than win a bad one; and 
a brilliant “ mate” extorts pure admi- 
ration from the most obstinate oppo- 
nent. Yet victory brings delight all 
the intenser because it is the reward 
of effort, and in no way dependent on 
luck. It is a pastime more closely 
allied to the fancy and imagination 
than Elia knew. Its “imagery,” 
decried by him as “ senseless,” appeals 
strongly to the minds of children. A 
little four-year-old lass, well known to 
us, was filled with delight when she 
first saw her father’s new Staunton 
pieces, and she incontinently discarded 
the old sixpenny set, hitherto her fast 
friends ; ’twas off with the old love, 
on with the new. She watches the 
course of a game with unfeigned (if 
somewhat bewildered) interest, and 
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nothing delights her more than to 
nurse the wounded and captured 


warriors into health and fitness for a 
new game. ‘To her, the pieces are 
alive and real; and in truth to the 
born chess-player they do seem to have 
almost intelligence, of their 
own, representing to him actual and 
operative forces, which combine for a 
clear end, and in directing which his 
imagination is stretched to the utter- 
most. Shakespeare has made chess 
the lover’s game for all generations to 
Poor Elfride Swancourt in A 
Parr or Biue Eyes combats her 
successive suitors at the board. It is 


powers, 


come. 


Owen Meredith who sings : 


My little love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtain’d -warm from the snowy 

weather, 
When you and I played chess together, 

Checkmated by each other’s eyes ? 


And, if further evidence against Mrs. 
Battle’s needed, what 
game of the merely slate-and-pencil 
order could generate enthusiasm to 
account for a story like this, told of a 
decent Scotsman, Elder in his kirk, 
when returning by boat from London 
to Edinburgh? Finding in the cabin 
a chess-board and a congenial soul, he 
spent all Saturday evening up to mid- 
night in animated play. On Sunday 
he passed the time alternately pacing 
the deck and wistfully eyeing the 
chess-board, and vehemently declared 
that he’d be hanged if he travelled on 
the Sabbath again ! 

A chess-player wishing to honour 
the inventor of his pastime would be as 
much puzzled as Sancho Panza wasabout 


opinion were 
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the inventor of sleep. The origin of 
chess is a mystery; we have the game, 
and that is all we know. Enthusiasts 
have tried to trace it back to its be- 
ginnings, but their discoveries are less 
numerous than their guesses. Legends 
of a circumstantial kind have sprung 
up and for a time found credence, 
such as that the game was invented 
by a general, during a time of famine, 
to keep his soldiers from mutiny, or 
by a Greek philosopher with the intent 
to prove that even a despot’s power 
is weak without the support of his 
people. All such legends may be dis- 
missed as idle tales. The only estab- 
lished fact is that chess came west- 
ward out of the East, where it must 
have grown up ina remote antiquity. 
Antiquity suggests Homer, and in 
Homer some people have found the first 
literary reference to the game. Pope, 
for instance, in his translation of 
the Opyssgy, depicts the suitors of 
Penelope beguiling with chess the 
tedium of their long sojourn in Ithaca. 
On hides of beeves, before the palace 
gate, 
(Sad spoils of luxury) the suitors sate. 
With rival arts and ardour in their mien, 
At Cuess they vie to captivate the 
queen. 


But scholars tell us that the word 
translated chess really represents a 
game somewhat resembling draughts, 
and in Messrs. Butcher’s and Lang’s 
prose the passage runs, “they were 
taking their pleasure at draughts in 
front of the doors.” In the same way 
the Romans have been deprived of 
chess by modern scholarship. The 
game which Nero, in his sober mo- 
ments, played on an abacus of sixty-four 
squares with pieces of ivory shaped 
like four-horse chariots, the game with 
/atrunculi (which is, being interpreted, 
little robbers) to which Seneca in a 
letter compares the life of man, was 
not chess. Those ivory chariots and 


those little robbers were simply 
elegant draughtsmen ; for there is no 
evidence that the pieces were of dif- 
ferent values, and difference of value 
is of the essence of chess. 

To-day it is the accepted belief that 
India was the original home of chess, 
and that it was transplanted thence 
to Persia in the sixth century of our era. 
Firdusi the Persian poet tells, in his 
great epic, Suan Namen (the Book of 
Kings), a curious story about the in- 
troduction of the game. There came 
one day to the great King Nau- 
shirawan an envoy from his tributary 
the King of Hind, bearing among rich 
presents a handsome chess-board and 
the strangest letter ever sent to over- 
lord, proposing a riddle to his almighty 
Majesty, and insisting on a solution 
to it. Naushirawan was to set his 
wise men to discover, from the board 
and the pieces, the principles of the 
game. If they succeeded, then the 
King of Hind would dutifully pay his 
tribute as heretofore. If they failed, 
then clearly wisdom did not dwell 
with them, and he could no longer 
demean himself by paying tribute to 
the lord of such ignoramuses ; rather 
would he claim tribute himself. Nau- 
shirawan was sorely perplexed. He 
handled the pieces and examined the 
board ; he tried to bribe the envoy to 
reveal the secret ; at length he begged 
seven days’ grace. Then he summoned 
his wise men from far and near, and 
put to them the puzzle. They were 
as nonplussed as the Egyptian wise 
men were to interpret Pharaoh’s 
dreams. They pulled long faces and 
consulted the stars: they wrangled 
and argued ; but all was in vain. At 
length a Joseph appeared in the person 
of the King’s chief counsellor, who 
had hitherto held aloof in regard for 
his dignity, but who now promised 
that, given secrecy and seclusion, he 
would read this riddle. In a day and 
a night he returned from his study, 
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expounded to the court the 


mysteries of the game of chess, to the 


and 


King’s great joy, the envoy’s chagrin, 
and the salvation of the revenue. 

It is not necessary to discuss the 
stages of the progress of chess towards 
the West. The matter of chief inter- 
est for us is that the game was intro 
duced into England, either from France 
or by the Danes, apparently in the 
tenth century. It 
acclimatised. The 
tween England and the East during 
the Crusades strengthened its hold on 
this country, and it became in fact a 
favourite court-pastime. Henry the 
Second fought his sturdy chancellor 
Becket amicably at chess before he 


became speedily 
intercourse — be- 


had to fight him in dead earnest as 
archbishop,—a fact which Tennyson 
has deftly utilised in the opening scene 
of his play. 
the few breathing-spaces between his 


tichard Lion-heart, in 
wars, won many a bloodless victory on 
the mimic battle-field. By the time 
of Edward the Third the game had 
established itself in cultivated society. 

Evidence of this fact, if otherwise 
wanting, would be found in the works 
of the first great poet of modern Eng- 
Geoffrey Chaucer. In 1369 
Gaunt lost his the 
Blanche, and Chaucer, who 
was attached to the ducal household, 


land, 
John of wife 
Duchess 


wrote, probably by request, an elegy 
to the dead lady. Following a liter- 
ary fashion of the time, he describes 
himself as falling asleep over a 
book and dreaming a dream. It is 
a May morning, and the jolly hunter's 
horn calls him from his bed into the 
As he stands watch 


ing the chase, a dog comes fawning to 


fresh greenwood. 


him, and leads him toa flowery spot 
amid great trees, where he finds, lean 
oak, a knight 
clothed all in black, his head down 


ing against a broad 
cast, his lips murmuring a rhythmic 
Death. 
aware of the stranger’s presence the 


complaint against Becoming 
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knight addresses him, and is led to 
tell him the cause of his sorrow,—that 
Death has robbed him of the sweetest 
wife man ever had. And then comes 
surely the most elaborate metaphor 
show. 


from chess that literature can 


Says the knight : 


False Fortune hath played a game 
At the chess with me, alas the while ! 


\ hat hath ahe don " 
By our Lord, I will 


The false thief! 

Trowest thou ? 
thee say.- 

At the chess with me she gan to play: 

With her false draughts! diverse 

She stole on me, and took my fers ; 

And when I saw my fers away, 

Alas! I could no longer play ; 

But said, Farewell, sweet! ywis,” 

And farewell, all that ever there is. 

Therewith Fortune said, ** Check here!” 

And ‘‘ mate”’’ in the mid point of the 
checkére,’ 

With a pawn errant, alas! 

Full craftier to play she was 

Than Attalus that made the game 

First of the chess, so was his name. 


This passage is interesting, not only 
because it records one of the medieval 
legends as to the inventor of the game, 
but from its mention of the fers. The 
word, derived from the Persian pherz, 
means literally a counsellor, and the 
piece so named was the same as that 
now called the queen. 
by Forbes, in his History or Cuess, 
that the large powers now held by the 


It is proved 


queen were not bestowed on her till 
the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
but Chaucer’s lines show that in his 
time the Se rs, or queen, was at any 
rate the piece of highest value, and 
that the loss of it 
of all. 

Caxton’s PLAY OF THE 
Cuess, though it no longer enjoys the 
reputation the first 


printed in England, is sufficiently in 


involved the loss 


GAME AND 


of being book 


teresting to retain its place among the 


' Pieces, or possibly, moves. 
* Certainly. 
3 Chess-board. 
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curiosities of our literature. 
most of Caxton’s books, it 
translation. In the last years of 
the thirteenth century a Dominican 
friar, named Jacobus of Casala, com- 
Liner Morais pe Lupo 
which, like some other 
moral books, was exceedingly popular. 


Like 


Was a 


piled a 
ScACCORUM, 


It was translated into several lan- 
guages, and the French version falling 
in Caxton’s way seemed to him worthy 
of an English staid 
countrymen. Any person who should 
seek in its pages instruction in the 
whole art of chess would be wofully 


dress for his 


disappointed. It is in truth a most 
serious moral treatise; but “ reading 
Bacon 
says, “is a little flat and dead,” and 
the sober background of this treatise 


good books of morality,” as 


is for that reason coloured with allu- 
sions to classical and medieval legends, 
and here and there with a good story. 
True, the origin of chess is briefly dis- 
cussed, the pieces and the moves are 
briefly described ; but the names and 
functions of the pieces simply suggest 
disquisitions on the whole duty of 
monarchs and their various subjects. 
For instance, after a description some 
four lines long of the chess-queen, the 
writer turns off to enumerate the vir- 
tues requisite in a queen of men. She 
must be well born and bred, comely 
and chaste, and above all able to keep 
a secret,—which, adds this knowing 
Dominican friar, a woman cannot do. 
Then follows a story. 


There was a child of Rome thai was 
named Papirus, that on a time went with 
his father, which was a senator, into the 
chamber wherein they held their council. 
And that time they spake of certain 
matters as to which it was commanded 
and agreed they should be kept secret 
upon pain of their heads, and so departed. 
And when he was come home from the 
senate-house and from the council with 
his father, his mother demanded of him 
what was the counsel, and whereof they 
spake and had tarried solong there. And 


the child answered to her and said he 
durst not tell nor say it, for so much as it 
was forbidden upon pain of death. Then 
was the mother more desirous to know 
than she was before, and began to flatter 
one time, and afterward to menace him, 
that he should say and tell to her what it 
was. And when the child saw that he 
might have no rest of his mother in no 
wise, he made her first promise that she 
should keep it secret, and to tell it to 
none of the world. And that done he 
feigned a lesyng, or lie, and said to her 
that the senators had in council a great 
question and difference, which was this: 
whether it were better and more for the 
common weal of Rome that a man should 
have two wives or a wife to have two 
husbands. And when she had under- 
stood this, he forbade her that she should 
tell it to none other body. And after this 
she went to her gossip and told to her 
this counsel secretly, and she told to 
another, and thus every wife told it to 
other in secret. And thus it happened 
anon after that all the wives of Rome 
came to the senate-house where the sena- 
tors were assembled, and cried with a loud 
voice that they had rather, and also it 
were better for the common weal, that a 
wife should have two husbands, than a 
man two wives. The senators, hearing 
this, were greatly abashed, and wist not 
what to say nor how to answer, till at last 
the child Papirus rehearsed to them all the 
case and fact how it was happened. And 
when the senators heard and understood 
the matter, they were greatly abashed, 
and commended greatly the ingenuity 
and wit of the child that so wisely con- 
trived the lie rather than he would disclose 
their counsel; and forthwith made him a 
senator and established and ordained 
from then forth on, that no child in any 
wise should enter into the council among 
them with their fathers except Papirus, 
whom they would that he should alway 
be among them. 


That is the story, excellently told. 
Whether it has the remotest connec- 
tion with chess the candid reader may 
decide. 

Was Shakespeare a chess-player ! 
He only once refers directly to the 


game. In the fifth act of Tue Tem- 
PEsT, Ferdinand and Miranda are 


discovered playing at chess. 
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Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Fer. No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 

Mir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you 


should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 


There is no evidence here that Shake- 


speare even knew one piece from 
another. It has indeed been sug- 
gested that the game was only 
introduced because Ferdinand was 


Prince of Naples, and in Shakespeare’s 
time Naples was the head-quarters of 
chess-play ; on the other hand it may 
be noted that the pieces used by 
Ferdinand on this occasion must have 
been Prospero’s, and Prospero was 
Duke of Milan. It is a pity to 
imagine that Shakespeare had any 
other purpose than to show the lovers 
in a pretty and engaging attitude, to 
show how his darling Miranda bears 
But 
the facts that he nowhere else refers 
directly to chess, and that, unlike 
many writers from Bacon downwards, 
he never even uses its terms by way 
of illustration or metaphor, seem to 
warrant the inference that the pas- 
time had for him no great attraction. 

A somewhat curious history at- 
taches to another play, Middleton’s 
GAME AT CHEss. 
ject of marrying 
the Infanta of 
abhorrent to the 
of the 
forgotten 


herself in this sweet antagonism. 


King James’s pro- 
his son Charles to 
Spain was utterly 
common sentiment 
nation, which had not yet 
the Armada. When in 
1623 Charles returned in disgust with 
Buckingham from their whimsical 
excursion to Madrid, and the nego- 
tiations were abruptly broken off, the 
whole country blazed with bonfires of 
jubilation. This moment was seized 
by Middleton for expressing in a 
comedy the true-born Englishman’s 
detestation of Spain and all her ways. 
His Game at Cuess was produced at 
the Globe Theatre in 1624, and for 
nine days, an extraordinary run then, 
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drew overflowing houses. Unwonted 
playgoers flocked to Southwark hours 
before the time of performance in 
order to seats. All London 
was chuckling with delight, and the 
players had profited to the extent of 
£1,500 (worth at least £6,000 of our 
money), when a thunder-bolt fell in 
the shape of Government interven 
tion. It was complained in high 
quarters that a “scandalous comedy ” 
was running, in which the author had 
“taken the boldness and presumption 
in a rude and dishonourable fashion 
to represent on the stage” the persons 
of the Kings of England and Spain, 
Gondomar the Spanish Ambassador, 
and other persons of note. 


secure 


The play 
ers were summoned before the Privy 
Council and subjected to a “ round 
and sharp reproof.” The perform 
ances were stopped, and the actors 
had to give security for their good 
behaviour. Middleton himself had 
discreetly disappeared, and a warrant 
was issued for his apprehension ; but 
it appears not to have been executed, 
and his punishment, if he was ever 
punished, was light. 

The action of the Privy Council was 
apparently prompted by 
and he would have been more than 
human if he had not taken offence. 
Among the characters of the play, 
who are all named after the pieces of 


Gondomar, 


the game, Gondomar is the Black 
Knight and the villain. There is 


practically no plot ; the interest of the 
play turns on the evil machinations 
of the black pieces, representing the 
King of Spain and his party, and the 
efforts of the white pieces, representing 
King James and his party, to cireum- 
vent them. To the modern reader 
the play is dull and obscure ; but it is 
easy to understand how, in those ex- 
citing times, the allusions, pointed and 
sometimes which the dia 
logue abounds, provoked thunders of 
applause. Against the unpopula: 


coarse, in 
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Gondomar in particular Middleton 
directed the keenest shafts of his wit, 
mimicking him to the life, and merci- 
lessly satirising his very defects of 
person and gait. We can imagine the 
huge delight of the patriotic specta- 
tors when, at the crisis of the play 
the black pieces were all captured by 
their white rivals, and _ bundled, 
“squelched and squeezed” into a 
canvas bag. 

What are some of the characteristics 
of this royal and ancient game? Some 
persons have denied its title to be 
called a game. “A game!” they cry; 
“a toil rather; a mathematical puzzle; 
a breeder of headache and bad temper!” 
Such a view has, it must be confessed, 
been endorsed by people of importance 
in their day. Montaigne, the old 
cynic, calls it an “idle and childish 
game,” and “a ridiculous diversién.” 
“T hate and avoid it,” he says, “ be- 
cause it is not play enough, that it is 
too grave and serious a diversion, and 
[ am ashamed to lay out as much 
thought and study upon that as would 
serve to much better uses. : 
What passion are we exempt from in 
this insignificant game? Anger, spite, 
malice, impatience, and a vehement 
desire of getting the better in a con- 
cern wherein it were more excusable 
to be ambitious of being overcome: 
for to be eminent, and to excel above 
the common rate, in frivolous things, 
is nothing graceful in a man of quality 
and honour.” Burton, the Anatomist 
of Melancholy, is not so downright in 
condemnation. “ Chess-play,” he ad- 
mits, “is a good and witty exercise of 
the mind, for some kind of men, and 
fit for such as are idle and 
have extravagant impertinentthoughts, 
or troubled with cares ; nothing better 
to distract their minds and alter their 
meditations. But,” he continues, “ if 
it proceed from overmuch study, in 
such a case it may do more harm than 
good; it is a game to be trouble- 
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some for some men’s brains, too full of 
anxiety, all out as bad as study: be- 
sides, it is a testy, choleric game, and 
very offensive to him that loseth the 
mate. William the Conqueror, in 
his younger years, playing at chess 
with the Prince of France, and losing 
the mate, knocked the chess-board 
about his pate, which was the cause 
afterwards of much enmity between 
them.” 

These are hard sayings, but perhaps 
not unanswerable. Montaigne was 
evidently a bad player; but then, 
what else was to be expected of one 
who had all the hatred of trouble 
natural to a “man of quality,” and 
who confesses that he could neither 
dance nor wrestle, swim nor fence, 
saddle a horse nor call to a dog, nor 
even write a legible hand? Until 
chess-playing (like reading and writ- 
ing) come by nature, a dilettante of 
Montaigne’s stamp is little likely to 
give the game his whole-hearted ap- 
proval. As for Burton, it is difficult 
to imagine that gentle soul losing his 
temper as well as the mate, and his 
criticism of chess may be regarded as 
merely a sensible protest against spoil- 
ing a practice by elaborating it into a 
toil. But we must not take either 
Burton or Montaigne too seriously. 
Both had their humours and _ their 
fantasies. “I rave and fantastiquize,” 
says Montaigne ; 


as an “ 


and if his whim saw 
idle and childish game” what 
struck the other as “all out as bad as 
study,” we need not task ourselves to 
reconcile the contradiction. 

The truth is that chess has been 
much misunderstood by uninstructed 
persons. To say that it is not easy is 
merely to say that the game is not 
absolutely inane. To become a first- 
rate player does undoubtedly demand 
thought, and constructive imagination 
of a high order. But to become a 
player sufficiently good to get deep 
enjoyment from the game, demands 
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only some natural aptitude fostered 
by patience and practice. The moves 
may be learned in a few minutes ; the 
first game played, the first glimpse 
caught of the infinite possibilities of 
combination and _ stratagem, should 
create a feeling like that of Drake 
when, at his first sight of the Pacific, 
he fell on his knees and prayed that 
he might be spared to sail once upon 
that boundless sea. 

As to its effects on the temper, we 
have unluckily other evidence besides 
that of Montaigne and Burton. A 
son of King Pepin is said to have 
Bavaria who won of 
him too many games. An Arabian 
story tells of a certain Caliph who 
used to play chess with one of his 


slain a Prince of 


courtiers, a much stronger player than 
himself, but so obsequious as purposely 
moves in order that his 
The Caliph 


one day observing this, fell into a 


to make bad 


sovereign might win. 


violent passion. Snatching up one of 
the heaviest of the pieces, he hurled it 
at the courtier’s head, with the words 
—* Devil take thee for a base syco- 
phant ! Dost 
fool, that thou playest in this mad 
fashion?” But the this 
story is simply that the ill temper is 
Like 
many other games, chess does appeal 
to the that are 
fundamental in human nature. Chess- 
players, no less than mail-clad warriors, 
“drink delight of battle with their 
What Lamb whist 
may be transferred with few verbal 
“Man is a fighting 
animal ; he must always be trying to 
get the better in something or other ; 
and this passion can scarcely be more 


thou look on me as a 
moral of 
of the person, not of the game. 
fighting instincts 
peers.” says of 


changes to chess: 


safely expended than upon a game at 
It is a sort of dream-fighting ; 
much ado; great battling and little 
bloodshed ; quite as diverting, and a 


chess. 


great deal more innoxious, than many 
of those more serious games of life 


on Chess. 


which men play without esteeming 
them to be such.” 

A game of chess is a test of charac 
ter. Though loss of temper is in 
truth rare,—the game is too good to 
quarrel about—every chess-player has 
at some time met the opponent who 
regards a defeat as a deadly affront ; 
the opponent 
honestly if he can, but anyhow to win ; 
the opponent who (like Elfride Swan 
court) insists on club-rules for his adver- 


who means to. win, 


sary, but is glad silently to accept a 
concession Such men are of 
the sort that have more acquaintances 
than friends, and for them a rigorous 
enforcement of the rules is the only 


himself. 


guarantee of a peaceable parting. Mr. 
B. happened once to be visiting a town 
which boasted a noted chess-club, and 
one evening was taken into the club- 
rooms as a spectator. A member of 
the club, an old fellow of grim visage 
and gruff demeanour, had been win- 
ning against all comers, and at the 
end of a game, when no other opponent 
offered, he asked Mr. B. if he would 
care to play, having noticed that he 
had been intently watching. ‘“ With 
pleasure,” said Mr. B. They sat down. 
Before many minutes had passed, Mr. 
B., playing carelessly, touched a piece 
which he could not safely move, and 
“You won’t in 
With 
a stern look from under his eyebrows 
his opponent growled, “You know 
the rules?” “ Certainly,” replied Mr. 
B.; then sweeping the pieces to the 
centre of the board, he added: “I 
give you that game; will you play 
again?” They played, and Mr. B. 
won easily ; again and again he won, 
and yet a third time. The old man 
at length departed crestfallen ; and 
the bystanders, crowding round to 
congratulate the stranger on having 
lowered the colours of their too in 
vincible player, and apologising for 
learned that un- 


instantly apologised. 


sist on my moving?” he asked. 


1S 


his churlishness, 
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awares they had entertained the 
champion of their country. 

But chess has also its amenities, 
and gives opportunity for the free play 
of the more generous nature. Every 
chess-player has met a counterpart of 
Szen, the Hungarian 
with unaffected kindliness would say 
to his defeated opponent: “ Oh no! it 
is not I who have won; you have 
merely lost.” Not wholly unknown 
is chivalry like that of Bledow, when, 
saying, “I suppose it can only be a 
drawn game,” he made a losing move 
lest he should kill the enthusiasm of 


master, who 


a novice. Very numerous indeed are 
the cheerful players who keep their 
equanimity under all reverses, and, 
like Vergani at the Hastings Tourna- 
ment, after every knock-down come 
up smiling. Not defeated 
player, however, has the will or the 
power to take so pleasant a revenge as 
a certain Duke of Nivernois, some- 
time French Ambassador to Britain. 
Walking one day in Norfolk towards 
the baronial hall at which he was 
staying, he was overtaken by a heavy 
shower, and applied for shelter at the 
only house within sight. The occu- 
pant, a poor country parson, heartily 
welcomed his unknown visitor to a 
seat by the fire, and lent him slippers 
and a pair of stout worsted stockings 
while his own foot-gear was drying. 
After a minute or two the duke spied, 
hanging in a corner, an ancient chess- 


every 


board, and enquired of the clergyman 
whether he played. ‘ Tolerably well,” 
was the reply, “but opponents are 
rare in these parts.” “TI am your 
“With all my 
heart,” said the parson; “and if you 
will stay and take pot-luck, I'll see if 
I can’t beat you.” After some hours 
of play the clergyman rose victor in 


man,” said the duke. 


every game. The duke showed no 
vexation, but expressed his pleasure at 
having met with so good an opponent 
in his favourite 
mained for some time in amicable 
conversation, and with careless art 
elicited the information that his host, 
like Amos Barton, had six children, 
that his stipend was but £80 a year, 
and that he eked it out by taking a 
few pupils. The duke left without 


pastime. He re- 


disclosing his name. Some monthis 
afterwards, a letter was brought to 
the house by a lackey, and the clergy- 
man opening it read: The Duke of 
Nivernois prese nts his compl ime nis to 
the Rev. Mr. - 
of the good drubbing he received at 
chess, begs that he will accept the living 


——, and in rei mbrance 


of —., of the value of £400 per 
annum, and that he will wait on the 
Duke of Newcastle on Friday next to 
thank h im for the same. 

So pleasantly let us leave chess, 
echoing Mrs. Battle's maxim: “A 
clear fire, a clean hearth, and the 
rigour of the game.” 

GrorcE H. ELy. 
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THE CRAZE OF 
THE man with money to spend, 
often found 
rooms where the changes are rung 
from 


who is so in the sale 


few 
thousand impressions of a particular 


season to season on a 
period of English engraving instead 
of in .the studios of 


contemporary 
etchers or 


painters, has very little 
the misguided use of his 
opportunities. 
on artistic 
confined to 


excuse for 
Oracular utterances 


matters are no longer 
treatises and 


ponderous reviews as was the case 


elaborate 


five and twenty years ago. 
month 


Every 
brings a score of magazines 
devoted to the interests of artist or 
connoisseur. flow of 
continuous ex- 
hibitions provides the amateur with 
a generous guidance in such matters. 
There are even professors ready to 
furnish him with daily “ apprecia- 
tions” with his egg and muffin, to 
warn him of the dangers of the 
Italian art of the Renascence, and to 
out the narrow way to an 
orthodox faith in the pen-drawing of 
to-day and the magazine woodcut of 
the last generation. 


A perennial 


criticism on almost 


point 


It is to be feared, however, that 
the greater part of this eloquence falls 
upon deaf For humble 
dilettante saves up his _half- 
sovereigns and makes an infrequent 
pilgrimage to one or other of the few 
establishments where original modern 
work is to be had, there are a hundred 
plutocrats shoulders with 
dealers and shopkeepers whenever a 
collection of eighteenth-century prints 
is dispersed at the leading auction 
rooms of the West End. 

If good Mr. Edward Evans, who 
compiled that precious CATALOGUE OF 


ears. 
who 


one 


who rub 


THE COLOURED PRINT. 


ENGRAVED Portraits, could revisit 
the scene of his labours and note the 
prices which rule whenever the same 
wares change hands in public, the joy 
of his resurrection would inevitably 
be saddened by the sense of having 
lived and laboured half a century too 
One looks his list of 
“nearly twenty thousand portraits” 
with the conviction of 
having been born half a century too 
late. One feels conscious of a taste 
in such matters which would have 
led to a preference for the prints he 
had to sell to what was being pro- 
duced at the time, the new lithograph 
for instance, or the laboured steel 
engraving which sold so much easy 
writing in the Keepsakes and Annuals 
of fifty or sixty years ago. 


soon. down 


melancholy 


Some of 
us might now be enjoying an old age 
of ease and affluence on the proceeds 
of a very moderate investment in the 
mezzotint portrait and the coloured 
fancy subject which Mr. Evans held 
at the disposal of the intelligent 
amateur in such quantities and at 
such absurd prices. For was not 
“Lady Hamilton as Sensibility” to 
be bought for three shillings, and as 
“The Seamstress ” for five; and “ Lady 
Smyth and her Children,” “Elizabeth 
Farren, Lady Derby,” “The Duchess 
of Devonshire,” and scores of other 
plates after Reynolds and Romney, 
Gainsborough and Lawrence for the 
same ridiculoussum? And are not our 
ears still ringing with the persuasive 
tones of the auctioneer which reached 
us at the back of rows of merchant- 
princes competing with each other for 
single proofs of the same plates, in 
sums ranging anywhere between fifty 
and four hundred guineas, at the 
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last auction in King Street or the 
Strand ? 

For the present taste for one class 
of these engravings, which has led to 
such a prodigious rise in their value, 
there is, it is true, a certain reason 
or excuse. Mezzotint engraving and 
printing at their best are seen in 
these portraits of the latter half of 
the last century, and mezzotint en- 
graving and printing at their best 
are to-day practically lost arts. There 
is a combination of strength, deli- 
cacy, and freedom in good mezzotint 
which is found in few methods of 
pictorial expression. It is a fact also 
that the work of some of the great 
portrait-painters, notably of Reynolds, 
is often better preserved in a fine 
proof of a contemporary engraving 
than in the original painting itself, 
which in a deplorable number of 
instances has with the 
evanescent pigments employed by the 
painter. It is also true that a fine 
mezzotint was the result of the united 
labours of the masters of portraiture 
and engraving, two sections of British 
art then at their zenith; and we may 
add that the subjects are almost in- 
variably men and women who were 
prominent figures of a very pic- 
turesque period of English society. 
Yet with all these plausible explana- 
tions of a rise in value of these 
prints of from one thousand to 
three thousand per cent. within living 
memory, it is difficult to believe that 
the purchaser of a proof of “The Ladies 
Waldegrave ” or of “ The Daughters of 
Sir Thomas Frankland” for four hun- 
dred guineas, which after all is not 
unique, has got value for his money ; 
and there is no explanation, plausible 
or otherwise, for what is a fact, that 
a fine male portrait will assuredly not 
reach ten guineas, and that a female 
portrait, especially if the subject was 
breathed upon by the scandal of her 
time, will just as certainly run into 


vanished 


fifties and hundreds. The beauty 
and the vice of one sex, in fact, are 
at present at a most immoral premium 
in the sale-rooms ; and that leads us 
to a proposition which we put for- 
ward with all diffidence, that a love 
of art, which is supposed to be part of 
the qualifications of the connoisseur, 
has little to do with his taste for cer- 
tain of these productions, and the 
interest in scandal, old or new, which 
is perennial in human nature, has a 
great deal. 

For good mezzotint engraving, 
nevertheless, we have the highest 
possible respect, and the only feelings 
which the sight of a three days’ 
auction of these prints inspire are 
those of envy. It is fair also to admit 
that subjects other than those we 
have mentioned are sharing in the 
wonderful appreciation in value ; and 
it may be that a refined taste for 
what is good alone produces fifty or 
sixty guineas for the first state of a 
Lucas plate after Constable, and ten 
to fifteen for some of the choicer im- 
pressions by Ward, or Smith, or 8S. W. 
Reynolds of the rustic subjects of 
George Morland. It seems probable 
indeed that these last named will 
follow the same engravers’ transla- 
tions of the work of the great 
portrait-painters in favour with col- 
lectors, and with quite as much justi- 
fication in the case of at least a score 
of the best plates. The engraving is 
of the best, and the subjects engraved 
are often the finest specimens of a 
master in his own field. 

It is the rage for the possession of 
another class of engraving of the 
same period which has suggested our 
subject. 
printed in colour, whether in mezzo- 
tint from a plate often more or less 
worn by printing impressions in black 
or brown, or from plates produced by 
the ladylike process known as stipple 
engraving, is surely a craze maddest 


The collection of engravings 
> 5 
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among the mad, which will rank here 
after with the search for the black 
tulip, or with the cult of the varied 
colophon and the altered title-page of 
the bibliomaniac. 

Early in the last century it oc 
curred to an ingenious Frenchman 
named Le Blond, to attempt the re 
production of paintings by engravings 
viving some suggestion of the colour 
of the originals. 
worked with 
survived and are 


He appears to have 
methods which have 
followed in all 
successful colour-printing to-day. He 
used a separate plate for each of his 
primary colours, and depended upon 
the mixture, or superimposition of his 
transparent inks upon white paper 
for the secondary and tertiary tints. 
In his later plates he got depth by 
# more or less complete preliminary 
printing of the light and shade of the 
subject in monochrome, and by a final 
printing of the high lights in opaque 
white or yellow, using altogether five 
plates in mezzotint for each subject. 
The whole process was intelligent and 
logical, if not particularly artistic, and 
the rare impressions of Le Blond are 
as satisfactory as any colour-printing 
from a copper plate can be. There 
is a varnished impression of a Correg- 
gio in the Print-Room of the British 
Museum, which is hardly distinguish 
able from the latest production of 
coloured lithography. 

Le Blond’s prints attracted some 
attention in France, and the Court 
vave him patronage of doubtful value, 
but he ended his life in a hospital. 
He left pupils, however, who carried 
on his methods, and the new fashion 
of printing in colour was eventually 
carried to England by Ryland, who 
learned it from Duterreau. Most of 
the engravers of note who were work- 
ing during the early years of George 
the Third tried their hands at it, and 
it became the practice to print a few 
impressions in colour from many of 


the plates which were being produced 
at the time. 
The English 


adopted a plan 


however, 
inevitably 
denied to their productions the merit 
of the impressions of the early French 
They worked on lines which 
Instead of en 
graving a series of plates, each for its 
own colour, they relied upon a single 
plate, engraved originally for the pro- 
duction of an impression in black and 
white, and upon an elaborate collec- 
tion of stencils, dabbers, and brushes 
with which they practically painted 
the picture on the copper plate. The 
process was laborious and unnatural 


printers, 
which 


school. 


were radically false. 


altogether ; an ill-assorted union of 
painting and printing, with the diffi 
culties of each and the advantages of 
neither. Any approach to a true 
rendering of natural colour was im- 
possible ; how could an artist judge of 
the effect of his tints on white paper 
when he was employed in dabbing 
them on a surface of bright copper ? 
The saving of time and labour in the 
multiplication of impressions of a 
given design, which is or ought to be 
the reason of all reproductive en- 
graving and printing, disappeared 
from the process ; and the difficulties 
of pictorial expression in colour were 
increased tenfold by the tools and 
mediums and methods employed. It 
is not surprising that the best of the 
coloured plates produced in such cir- 
cumstances as these are utterly unsatis- 
fying to anyone possessing the most 
elementary colour. No 
scheme of colour was practicable by 
such a process, and no two impres 
sions from the same plate are alike. 


sense of 


There are of course degrees of goodness 
or of badness in these impressions 
from the mezzotint plates. The best 
are those in which the colour is 
merely hinted at ; but even here the 
colour of the shadows is almost in- 
variably destroyed by the preliminary 
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printing of the light and shade in 
black or brown ink. In some of the 
interiors after Morland or Ward, 
where this more or less suggests the 
colour of the subject, the effect pro- 
duced is fairly satisfactory; but the 
result is usually spoiled by some patch 
of glaring red lead or vivid 
which destroys whatever of tone there 
may be elsewhere in the picture. In 


blue, 


most eases the colour degenerates into 
the hollowest of 
sky we know is often blue, but that 
is no reason why the trees should be 
in a darker shade of the same colour. 
The sunset, too, ought surely to be 
brighter than the building it illu 
minates, which is seldom the case in 
a coloured mezzotint of such a subject. 

Such considerations, however, weigh 
lightly with the collector; and if a 
generous quantity of crude and un 
natural colour has been smeared over 
a plate adapted to produce a really 
excellent print in monochrome, he is 
always ready to pay thrice or four 
times as much for the result as for the 
black and white impression, as may be 
seen any day at Christie’s or Sotheby’s 
when specimens of both impressions 
from the same plate are offered at 
The sapience of the collector 


conventions. The 


auction. 
also appears in his shyness of hand- 
painted colour on the print. In such 
& process as we have described, a 
more or less elaborate touching up of 
the impression in water-colour was 
necessary to produce such effects as 
these prints display. But the amount 
of hand-painted colour to be found on 
a print is the measure of its worth- 
lessness to your true collector ; magni- 
amidst 
heads over 


fying glasses are produced 
prodigious shakings of 
such specimens, and biddings shrink 
to quite modest proportions. 

The collector, however, does not 
confine his efforts to mezzotint in 
colour ; he is nothing if not eclectic, 
and impressions from the stipple-plates 


of the last part of the last century 
have an even greater place in his 
affections. The stipple-plate within 
limits has its 
beauties. It was admirably adapted 
for the production of book- 
illustrations and of light trifies gener 
ally ; it rendered the texture of flesh 
with some truth, if with little freedom. 
But the process itself was destructive 
of anything like individual artistic ex 


uses and even its 


small 


pression. It was a soui-destroying 
occupation, one would think, to sit 
punching holes in a copper plate or 
pricking them in a layer of etching 
wax, till all was as smooth and as 
pretty as a three months’ academy 
study from the antique. It was a 
base mechanical method of reproduc- 
tion at the best, where the engraver 
left all the joys of the living line of 
the etching and the noble breadth of 
the mezzotint behind him, and _be- 
came a photographer born before his 
time. If he got his tracing properly 
on to the plate, and had patience to 
keep his punched holes the proper 
distance apart, he could not fail of 
producing a pretty plate at last; and 
he could go on the housetop and fire 
to celebrate his delivery 
bondage, as was the in- 


a cannon 
from the 
variable custom of Mr. Woollett, who 
worked in a freer method. 
The objections to the 
mezzotint apply with equal force to 
impression from the 
It was produced by a 


coloured 


the coloured 
stipple-plate. 
false method, and the plate which 
produced it was engraved for a totally 
different object, namely, for the print- 
ing of a monochrome impression at one 
operation. As in the mezzotint, there 
are degrees of success or failure, the 
simpler the effect aimed at, the better 
being the result. In the reproduction 
of light portraits of the miniature type 
it is sometimes passable; but when 
its favour, the more 
production of a 


all is said in 


or less uncertain 
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spurious prettiness by a roundabout 
method is its greatest success. The 
portraits of Cosway could have been 
reproduced in colour more cheaply, 
and infinitely more satisfactorily, by 
a preliminary printing in faint grey 
to give the outline and modelling, 
and by a finishing in water-colour by 
the paper; and the very 
engaging damsels of Ward and J. R. 
Smith 
ink than when smudged over with 
false colour. 

If we leave technique and examine 
the subject represented, the taste 
of the Christie’s or 
Sotheby’s is even more astonishing. 
Taken in the lump, the stipple-plates 
represent a banality and a triviality 
past belief. Ladies feeding chickens, 
contemplating miniatures, playing 
with their children, or with hands 
clasped and gazing up to heaven, 
gather the 


hand on 


are more attractive in brown 


connoisseur at 


are the subjects which 
connoisseurs together in the sale- 
The last attitude, it would 
seem, was much in vogue in the days 
of George the Third. 
husbands were at sea, parents whose 
children were lost, watermen captured 
by the pressgang, and boys caught 
robbing orchards, all their 


rooms. 


Ladies whose 


clasped 
hands and gazed up to heaven. 

Then there is Angelica Kaufmann, 
at present in the highest favour, 
whose gods and goddesses, Mentors, 
Telemachuses, Calypsos, Eloisas, and 
Abelards trip and simper about her 
sham backgrounds in the 
by Mr. sartolozzi. 
It needs a long study to distinguish 
one plate from the other, or to tell 
Mars from Telemachus, or Venus from 
But they are precious to the 
true enthusiast in the brown and red 


classical 
plates punched 


Eloisa. 


copies; and when the colour-printer 
has provided him with an amber 
Calypso and purple Ulysses, with 


Prussian blue trees and black clouds 
all on the same print, his enthusiasm 
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and his biddings know no bounds. 
He will rise too, like trout at a May- 
fly, at the meaningless abstractions 
of Cipriani and Cosway (always 
if printed in colour), the Infancies, 


Geographies, Beauties, Harmonies, 


Apotheoses of this hero or that 
musician, Grecian Daughters, and 


fat nymphs in every shade of ochre 
and purple, but without a trace of 
real The more humble 
flights of painters like Wheatley are 
in fact the “Cries 
of London,” representing phases of 
life which never existed in such a 
form at all, probably display the 
taste of the collector at its meridian. 
A fine set of these prints, thirteen 
in number, with their crude greens 
and blues and purples, have frequently 


flesh-colour. 


equally acceptable ; 


realised over three hundred guineas 
at auction. 
reached when one odd impression of 
the series was recently knocked down 
Even when 
he turns to the more manly work of 
Morland, the taste prevails. 
What some dealers call ‘ decorative,” 
and others “ pretty” subjects are the 
plates which produce the contests of 
the sale-rooms. 


The record was probably 


for forty-seven guineas. 


same 


No sane critic, one 
would imagine, would contend that 
Morland is seen at his best in the mere 
prettiness of the “Tea-Garden,” or 
the sham sentiment of the “ Letitia” 
Yet the first named, printed 
in colour, will fetch anything up to 
fifty guineas, the set of six 
Letitias, if in a satisfactory state, 
will bring a hundred. But a perfect 
impression in black and white from 
the plate engraved by Ward after 
such a typical Morland as “The 
Farmer’s Stable,” in the National 
Gallery, can always be bought for a 
quarter or a third of the prices of 
the plates we have named. 

Of the best of the portraiture it is 
possible to speak with greater respect, 
though some of it is bad enough. 


series. 


and 
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There are the portraits of Cosway, 
with the backgrounds and accessories 
printed in a modest and retiring grey, 
and the faces alone in colour, burst- 
ing with purple like over-ripe plums. 
There is Mrs. Fitzherbert too, now 
and then tolerable when printed in 
pale-coloured greys, but usually with 
a vinous flush in her cheeks which 
assuredly never captivated George, 
Prince of Wales ; she must be dear at 
fifty guineas. 

There is no denying the prettiness 
of some of the stipple-plates of the 
beauties painted by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough and Romney, or of the 
faintly tinted impressions after the 
Downman drawings. Even Angelica 
Kaufman@ is tolerable in such a por- 
trait as that of “ Lady Rushout and 
her Child,” and the coloured print from 
Bartolozzi’s plate with its terra-cottag 
and blues in a low key, and its quiet 
flesh tints is a pretty possession. 
But it surely cannot be worth the 
sixty guineas it usually commands, 
any more than the “Lady Smyth and 
her Children” is worth the fifty which 
it recently brought, although on an old 
stretcher and riddled with worm-holes. 
Even these prices fade into nothing 
by the side of the three hundred and 
ten guineas each realised by “The 
Douglas Children” and “The Hoppner 
Children” at a recent sale. Such 
plates are eminently pretty, it is true ; 
but then you can get a whole quire of 
printed prettiness now-a-days for a 
shilling, or gratis in the excellent 
advertisements of soap and other 
merchandise. 

There is one aspect of the traffic in 
these goods which must by no means 
escape mention. 
siderable number of these costly im- 
pressions are still in existence, and 


The plates of a con- 


No. 455.—vou. LXXVI. 


in some cases in excellent condition. 
They are used quite honestly and 
without any concealment for the pro- 
duction of modern impressions, both 
plain and in colours. It was recently 
rather naively admitted by an 
authority of the trade, that an expert 
would be clever to distinguish the 
modern reproduction from the real 
article, when the former is put under 
glass. This seems rather like admit- 
ting that the modern print at thirty 
shillings is equal for all artistic or 
decorative purposes to the old print at 
thirty guineas. The same idea has 
occurred to dealers less scrupulous 
than the printers; and the modern 
prints, duly provided with old frames 
and artfully made up with old back- 
boards, old paper, and old 
nails, have sometimes changed hands 
at comfortable prices. 

Such briefly is the present state 
of the Craze of the Coloured Print. 
There is no question of real art about 
it, as in the case of the mezzotint ; 
and although it is always unsafe to 
prophesy, it is difficult to believe that 
the bubble can be blown much bigger, 
inevitable pricking. 
Meanwhile the fashion provides food 
and raiment for a most deserving body 
of men. 
hands these old prints pass and repass 
with the certainty of death, are most 
intelligent and delightful men to talk 
to, and are very properly drawing 
large incomes from the traffic. What 
lawyers call the fee simple of this 
class of properiy has already been 
divided over and over again by these 
gentlemen and the auctioneers. The 
auctioneers, too, are urbanity itself ; 
and they have their reward in a steady 


brown 


or escape an 


The dealers, through whose 


toll of twelve and a half per cent. on a 
regular and mighty turnover. 
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I was much touched by the conduct 
of Don Juan of the Plasencia inn. 
With a foreigner’s customary resigna- 
tion to the inevitable, I had entreated 
him to negotiate for me with a mule- 
man about the ride to Yuste and back, 
[t seemed only 
Don Juan should show 


a two days’ enterprise. 
natural that 
more sympathy for a man of his own 
town than for a native of that Anglo- 
Saxon race which under Wellington 
had irrit:ted his great nation by tar- 


nishir ss 


its glory in wresting it free 
of the Napoleonic incubus, and which, 
the Atlantic, under President 
Cleveland, was at that very moment 
playing a most vexatious part in regard 
to Cuba. But little did I understand 
the noble Spanish mind, and Don Juan. 


across 


The stout small man returned from his 
expedition and saluted me on his bal 
cony above. “ It is arranged, Sefor,” 
he declared and pointed with a thumb 
over his left shoulder at a long lean 
tawny person wearing a crimson waist- 
scarf, who followed him with downcast 
looks. The two joined me in my airy 
apartment, with the prints of local Vir- 
gins in gala attire upon its whitewashed 
walls, Don Juan aggressively trium- 
phant, Diego, the muleteer, in the 
depths of despondency. And then, in 
the presence of his hireling compatriot, 
the innkeeper spake asfollows: “ As 
[ have said, Sefior, it is arranged. You 
are to pay this man four dollars for the 
two beasts, both of the best. You are 
not to pay him a centimo more than 
four dollars. He will provide for him 
self at Cuacos, and he will pay for the 
feed of the beasts. And that is the 
best T have been able to do for you, 


Sefior. Is it not so, Diego Batista?” 


The muleteer cast an appealing eye 
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OF YUSTE. 
at Don Juan and then spread out his 
long fingers and heaved his shoulders. 
He could not deny anything. Subse- 
quently he scanned me and seemed to 
revive a little, especially when, in reply 
to Don Juan’s enquiry if I were satis 
fied, I said that I was more than satis 
fied, that I was even surprised. But 
Don Juan caught him in that change 
of face and promptly dismissed him, 
bidding him be at the inn-door with- 
out fail the next morning at six o’clock, 
with the best of beasts and the best of 
saddlery. Afterwards, Don Juan lec 
tured me about my stupidity. It was 
plain that he cared nothing about the 
Cuban imbroglio, nothing about Wel 
lington’s impertinent theft of Spanish 
laurels in the Peninsular War. But 
though TI admired his cleverness, I 
relished his tongue no more than any- 
one else, if I might judge from the 
faces of his dependants; and at the 
first opportunity I stole off among the 
antiquities of his aged town. I did 
not return to Don Juan until bedtime. 
The plaza of Plasencia had amused me 
much, with its electric lamps, old-time 
costumes, sauntering citizens, and fro- 
licking children ; and then I accepted 
with serenity my candle and the inti- 
mation that I ought to have 
earlier to bed, considering the mor 
row’s programme. But with my head 
on my pillow I thought of the luckless 
Diego. The exchange had given me 
thirty pesetas apiece for my sovereigns, 
and for a mere matter of four dollars 
he was to risk an excursion of sixty 
with 


gone 


miles into the mountains, two 
quadrupeds, and 
rough weather into the bargain. 

It was in the month of February, 


three hundred and forty years ago, 


every prospect of 
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that, having done with his crown, 
Charles the Fifth journeyed with his 
yout into these same mountains, hug- 
ging a chafing-dish, and determined, 
one might suppose, to die prematurely, 
even as he had begun to be an old man 
far before his time. The disestablished 
Emperor was in no humour for such 
feasts as Plasencia would have pre- 
He did not therefore 
make for Yuste by Diego’s route and 
mine. One may hope also that his 
introduction to the mountains was 


pared for him. 


made under more cheerful auspices. 
We started with black skies and a 
lusty ringing of the cathedral bells. 
For a time I thought Diego was going 
to decline his bargain ; he lent so ready 
wn ear to the church-music and frowned 
But a word 
from Don Juan set him moving in all 
humility, and we were soon across fhe 
pellucid Jerte and climbing between 
vineyards and orchards to the first of 
a series of watersheds to be passed ere 
Cuacos, the coarse but comely, was 
reached. Once we were fairly remote 
from the city, to my joy Diego showed 
that he was not the spiritless rustic 
he had seemed. He changed his pos- 
ture on his mule to sit womanwise, 
enquired if I had some cigars, accepted 
two or three with equanimity, and then 
began to sing, smoke, and chatter like 
a true-born son of the soil. He found 
great ease of mind in a character-sketch 
of Don Juan ; and he made it clear to 
me that I was under no obligation to 
adhere rigidly to the absurd terms laid 
down in Plasencia. ‘“ We are com- 
rades, Sefor, for two days; is it not 
so?” he enquired gaily. “ What I 
have is yours, and it is only right that 
itshould be so.” With these words 
he let me peep at the bread and meat 
in his haversack, and at the same time 
he glanced at my saddle-bag, which 
Don Juan had filled generously. “To 
be sure,” I replied ; “ we are comrades, 
for better or worse.” 


so sternly at the clouds. 
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From a stony highway we rose to 
a wet track between dewy meadows, 
with trees sparsely set, and no 
houses in sight. There were occa- 
sional showers, but nothing bad 
enough to hinder’ the _ butterflies 
flashing across our path, or to affect 
Diego’s loquacity. The farther we got 
from Plasencia, the more exuberant 
he became, and it was now that he 
confessed he was a relation of the 
vicario of Cuacos, and that he ex- 
pected to be warmly welcomed by 
his Reverence. “One does not 
often obtain so convenient an oppor- 
tunity of visiting one’s friends, com- 
panion,” he avowed in an unguarded 
moment. 

The air here had something of 
highland sweetness, though it was 
both moist and warm. We rode on 
at a walking pace through oak scrub 
and pleasant patches of flowering 
broom and asphodels, and the moun- 
tains to our left grew hourly more 
delightful in their thick garniture of 
woods. But in the third hour Diego 
could hold in his appetite no Jonger. 
I had hitherto replied with indifference 
to a course of hints, but now he 
asserted himself. “It is necessary, 
Seiior,” he said, “to preserve one’s 
strength, and it is foolish to wait to 
put coal on the fire until the fire 
itself is out.” And so we loosed the 
girths of the quadrupeds, and with 
a wink the rascal said it would not 
matter if they ate a little of the 
barley in an adjacent field. How- 
ever, in the midst of our meal, a 
yellow-toothed cattle guardia strode 
up to us with his gun and lifted Diego’s 
heart to his mouth. By what right 
were the beasts feeding among the 
barley, &c., he demanded, and he 
certainly looked both villanous and 
formidable with his head-gear of red 
and white kerchiefs, his sallow com- 
plexion, protruding tusks, unshorn 
chin, rude leather suit, and general 
BB 2 











dirtiness. To him Diego bent the 
knee in a moment. He apologised 


for the accident of the barley, begged 
the guardia to accept a share of the 
Seiior’s repast, or at least one of the 
(for could 
vouch), while he proceeded immedi- 
ately to capture the erring mules. 
But the guardia, though oppressed 
by fever and the trials of a hard 
life, declined any kind. 
“Ts not that Batista the shoemaker, 


Seior’s cigars which he 


solace of 


who was lately before the judges 
for a little affair?” he asked me, as 
he nodded after my guide. I could 


not think it possible and said so ; but 
it turned out that I was wrong, and 
very the were in a 
heated and cordial agreement in their 
unmeasured execration of the ways of 
Spanish justice. Their parting was 
of the heartiest, and Diego kicked 


soon two men 


his mule onward with a _ burst of 
song for which his lungs and _ his 


empty wine-gourd were about equally 
responsible. 

For the next couple of hours we 
conversed mainiy about the defects 
of women, Diego’s own wife supply- 
ing the origin of this tedious and 


impolite colloquy. But for her, I 
gathered, I should never have got 


Diego and the beasts for four dollars. 
“T tell you the truth, companion,” 
said the wretch; “ Don Juan is not 
thinks. For three 
dollars and no more, I would have 
made this excursion. It is not the 
injustice of the money-payment that 
I talk about; it is the gratification I 
feel in separated from the 
sefora, though but for so many hours.” 
Hearing all this, I told him of Charles 
the Fifth’s discontent with the Cuacos’ 
women, and how he bade the crier 
proclaim through the Cuacos’ streets 
that any found within a 
certain distance of the convent-gates 
should receive a hundred lashes. This 
intelligence delighted him, and he 


so clever as he 


being 


damsel 
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about Charles the 
Fifth, enquiries which terminated with 
regrets that so judicious an emperor 
had been so long dead. 

In spite of his ungallant diatribe, 
however, when, on the second water- 


made enquiries 


shed, we came to a desolate little 
red-roofed, white-faced inn, Diego 


straightway began to say honied words 
to the dame who served us with the 
wine he declared that it was our duty 
to order and drink. Hence the view 
south over the plain of the Tagus was 
broad and soothing. Though we were 
in dull weather, with the green of the 
forests showing strongly under the 
dark clouds, far below all was sunny 
and bright. The road to Badajoz and 
the river gleamed through the illu- 
mined purple of the plain. I pre 
ferred the landscape to the inn, or 
even to the wine. It had been wise 
if my guide had had the same harm 
less preference for scenery. 

And now for two or three hours 
there was much to admire. We had 
risen some fifteen hundred feet gradu- 
ally. under the charming 
dull red village of Arroyo Molino, 
completely beset with trees, rocks, and 
falling waters, we had to cross several 
rough water-courses and then climb 
sharply through the chestnut woods to 
the village of Pasaron. Hereabouts it 
it was impossible not to feel some 
sympathy with the great Charles's 
fondness for these remote sierras with 
The sun 
shone through the clouds and all was 
soon blue above the wooded mountains. 
Our track in the forest was lit up by 
the gold of the blossoming broom on 
both honeysuckle hung in 
wreaths from the trees, and bracken 
and many a flower made the under- 
growth. The air 
though it was June, and the babble 
of falling waters chimed in with the 
faint broken song of the birds. Thus 
we ascended te Pasaron, of which the 


Passing 


their sequestered hamlets. 


sides ; 


was invigorating, 
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church-spire above the trees had long 
been in sight. 

We did not tarry in this most 
picturesque of hamlets, but stumbled 
over its stones towards its higher 
extremity. The houses of Pasaron 
are of three stories and more, quaintly 
baleonied, with overhanging eaves, 
and engagingly dilapidated and stained 
by time, the weather, and the smoke 
of fires. From their balconies swarthy 
souls in crimson and black looked 
down upon us as we splashed through 
the mud in the many hollows of their 
streets. I never saw a place more 
eloquently suggestive of old times, and 
fleas. One pretty maid cast a flower 
towards us; I believe it was meant 
for me, but Diego caught it. His 
acknowledgments were of so florid 
and conceited a kind that I yearned 
to rebuke him. The wine-jars, some 
six feet high, lolling in the street 
corners and in the shadows between 
the houses, were just as palpably not 
component parts of the present cen- 
tury; they belonged to the epoch of 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
Only the smells and the filth scattered 
by our mules’ feet were indubitably 
actual. The village came like a dream, 
and like a dream it was forgotten. 

Hence we worked over the last and 
most lovely ridge of our route, and 
from among an enchanting thicket of 
chestnut trees looked down upon the 
Vera valley, with the sierra of Vera 
beyond and two or three russet-red 
groups of villages among the forests 
on the mountain slopes. It was as 
winsome a view as I had seen in Spain ; 
but the day was already far spent, and 
the depth and breadth and evident 
roughness of the valley to be crossed 
were, in conjunction, rather alarming. 
Add to this the undoubted fact that 
Diego’s head had become untrust- 
worthy, whether from wine, fatigue, 
or the mountain-air. We halted 
briefly by the trunk of a mighty 
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chestnut full thirty feet in circum- 
ference. ‘“ Yonder is Cuacos, Sefor,” 
said the man, pointing at a remote 
blotch of red in the woods; “ but I do 
not know how to get to it. It is long 
since I have visited my cousin.” This 
being so, it was only natural that we 
should hit upon a track that in half an 
hour brought us into trouble. We re- 
traced our steps with difficulty, Diego 
cursing his mule instead of his own 
thick head. 
got into communication with a wood- 
man, and then started afresh from the 
great chestnut tree, which proved to 
be both a landmark and a guide-post. 

For pictorial value and filth Cuacos 
surpassed even Pasaron. 
no sense in refusing to recognise its 
graces, since they were all the con- 
solation to be had at so late an hour. 
Diego looked askance at me and crossed 
himself as we drew up to the inn-door 
where four fat dames sat at the thresh- 
old eyeing us with a sort of disinter- 
ested appreciation. The ladies moved 
with reluctance when we made known 
our needs, yet they were gay, friendly 
creatures and jested lightly with us 
as we unsaddled in the main room on 
the ground-floor. A broken wooden 
stair ascended from this apartment 
towards the black rotting rafters 
above. Here were two or three 
other rooms, one of them a kitchen 
and another with a red bed in an 
alcove, the floor of the chamber pro- 
fusely perforated. The red bed was 
offered to me; Diego was to sleep 
with the mules. It was poor accom- 
modation, but delightfully medieval 
and Spanish. 
majestic carved eave to the house, 
and this overlapped my bedroom win- 
dow so that the swallows, which 
swished to their nests under the eave, 
seemed about to dart into the room at 
each movement. And across the street 
was a house as comely as the inn, with, 
inscribed over its portal, the very words 


After much brawling we 


There was 


Besides, there was a 
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of greeting used by Diego for our 
Ac- 
tually too there were signs of a stork’s 
nest on a roof farther up the street, 
and a long-legged shadow dropped to 


hostess, Ave Maria Purissima ! 


the nest in the gloaming. 

“What think you, Master,” said 
him on the 
room down- 


Diego, as I joined 
earthen floor of the 
stairs, where he was leaning against 
the hindquarters of his mule; “shall 
we go and see the vicario? I have 
your worship’s supper for 
afterwards.” 


ordered 


I assented ; one might as well see 
And I 
am glad that we did so, for it was 
delightful to mark how Diego (still 
full of wine) fell first upon the neck 
of the priest’s housekeeper and then 
upon his Reverence’s own neck. He 
took them both by surprise and suf- 
focated (whether 
remonstrative or not) by his caresses 
and sure ] 
wrong neither the Vicar nor Diego 
in saying that the former turned to 
me with relief, and left his relative to 
explain matters to his housekeeper, 
inflamed face more 
anger than joy in so warm a greeting. 

I spent a diverting hour with the 
Vicar, 


the Vicar as anything else. 


their ejaculations 


exclamations. I am 


whose showed 


much 
information, considering the isolation 


who was a man of 
He was as distressed as 
any other Spaniard about the Cuban 
the lures having 
already drawn several useful youths 
from his parish. 


of Cuacos. 


war, recruiting 
Moreover, he had 
studied English sufficiently to perceive 
that a advertisement in a 
certain provincial paper had _ some- 
thing to do with my nation. “I 
shall find it for you, Sefor,” he said. 
It took 
time to discover a copy of the paper, 
but they succeeded at length. It was 
only a notice of Holloway’s Pills, yet 
I contrived to signify pleasure at the 
sight. We were further entertained 


certain 


him and his domestic some 
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with oranges and wine, the latter 
being brought forth willingly for me, 
but willingly for Diego. My 
man, had put aside all 
modesty, and his praises of the 
Cuacos florid and eager. 
I began to understand the disesteem 
in which Don Juan held him and he 
his wife. It was in fact left to me 
to make the move from the vicario’s 
humble The priest and 
his housekeeper both upheld their 
hands in dispraise of Diego as they 


less 


however, 


wine were 


chamber. 


stood at the head of the stairs to 
watch our exodus. 

N ight was now upon Cuacos. 
There were stars over its mellow 


ill-kempt houses, just light enough 
to declare the groups in the rudely 
colonnaded public square with a 
fountain in its midst. From an 
open door came the tinkling of a 
guitar, and voices whispered in the 
A hag 
gard old dame ambled to the fountain 
with a great jar on her hip. Such 
was the quiet scene upon which my 


cool gloom of the arcades. 


guide now intruded with a tipsy 
shout. The noise echoed about the 


place and fresh faces showed pale at 
But the fellow’s outbreak 
was short as well as sharp, and he 
was not interfered with by the 
dealde, nor yet by the sereno. By 
and by we supped together on egg 
soup, ham, cherries, and biscuits, in 
my den of a room by the light of a 
long, lean tallow dip. Already the 
Cuacos had aroused themselves 
for the opportunities thus presented 
to them. But they were worse later, 
when I had dismissed Diego to his 


the doors. 


fleas 


beasts and lay in my ragged, ill- 
smelling bed, listening to the chorus 
of the falling rain on the village 
roofs. 

The next morning, in continuing 
rain, I was awakened by the voice of 
my guide: “ Master, Master, it is 
time!” My surroundings provoked an 
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immediate shudder when viewed in 
broad daylight. I have seldom slept in 
a more detestable hole ; but the choco- 
late was good enough, and being re- 
freshed by it I was ready for the 
convent, rain or no rain, First, how- 
ever, there was mass to be heard, my 
precious guide having no idea of be- 
ginning another full day without the 
Church’s 
splashed through the streets, accepting 
and proffering salutations. “It is ex- 
pected of you, Sefior, to salute people 
in Spain,” said Diego when I kept 
myself to myself; but I was more 
concerned about the weather than 
about Spain’s expectations. 

Our friend the Vicar had no mean 
congregation at this six o’clock service, 
and very pretty the parti-coloured 
headgear of the women looked in the 
morning light. But the church, like 
most Spanish village churches, sadly 
needed repairing. I had been asked 
beforehand to admire the Cuacos or- 
ganist, and one thing about him I 
could truthfully admire ; the courage 
with which he introduced Highland 
and other extremely 
pieces into his improvisations at the 
most impressive epoch in the service, 
making noise enough almost to lift the 
roof. After the mass I had only time 
to shake the Vicar’s hand 
amine the disestablished choir-seats of 
Yuste, degraded to the west end of 
this uncouth little church. For their 
carving and general beauty of design 
they would dignify any cathedral in 
any land. I am speaking at random, 
yet I believe a capitalist could buy 
these historic seats out of a day’s in- 
come without feeling it. Charles the 
Fifth often sat in them with the 
brethren of Yuste, and one may see 
in fancy the poor gouty old fellow 
(yet not really old) clutching his 
Lenten taper with his 
fingers, and subsequently flogging him- 
self in the darkness until he had 


blessing. We accordingly 


reels secular 


and ex- 


misshapen 
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stained the scourge red with his 
imperial blood. The devices to the 
seats are both coarse and incongruous. 

But I had much to do and could 
not tarry with the Vicar. The 
convent of Yuste is not now Church 
property ; it is a mere landed estate 
of the Count of Mirabel, whose per- 
mission must be obtained ere it can be 
inspected. 
ready secured, and a small representa- 
tive of the Count was waiting to escort 
me thither. I decided not to put 
Diego to the pain of needless exertion; 
he might, if he pleased, return to his 
relative. 

Of old Cuacos found much profit in 
Charles the Fifth’s presence at Yuste. 
The Emperor, on system, spent one 
hundred ducats a month in charity, 
and this nearly all went into the 
village; but the  ruffianly rustics 
showed little gratitude. They seized 
the royal cattle when these strayed 
upon their fields, caught the royal fish, 
and stole the fruit. Worse 
than all, in January of the year of the 
Emperor's death, they broke into the 
royal residence and carried off several 
hundred part, the 
Emperor was at length moved to re- 
taliation. He issued injunctions 
against the Cuacos folk, and especially 
the young women; it seemed to him 
a monstrous thing that these damsels 
should, as they did, gravitate of even- 
ings towards the convent gates and 
there hold open communion with his 
other male 
persons whom they could ensnare. 

The boy who led me the remaining 
half league to Yuste was not making 
Daily, 
before school-time, he was accustomed 
to the excursion. It was his duty to 
feed the convent chickens ; that done, 
all was done for the day at Yuste. 
Ford, during his visit here in 1832, 
was lucky enough to find the place 
still in hands. He could 
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breathe the atmosphere that Charles 
the Fifth breathed : it was 
his privilege, or otherwise, to sleep in 
the Emperor’s death-chamber ; and he 
heard the stately convent 
chapel, which is now as desolate as 
the rest of The 
modern pilgrim must be content with 
a flying visit, and when the chickens 
are fed he must turn his back on the 
place. 


himself 


mass in 


the establishment. 


Our ascent from the village was 
constant, with the mountains looming 
thickly through the rain. We struck 
upon an enclosed wood ; a weather- 
worn cross appeared ; faded heraldic 
arms decorated a porch; and then 
we stopped the 
densest, and where a large rambling 


where trees were 
building with more shields of arms 
to it and a glorious tangle of orange 
and other trees showed through a 
gateway. Hard by the entrance was 
the decrepit walnut tree under which 
the Emperor was wont to sit. Its 
base is enclosed and protected, but 
though bent, rotten, and gnarled 
with years, it still puts forth noble 
leaves. Ford was serenaded by night- 
ingales as he lay courting sleep in the 
imperial death-chamber. I had to be 
content with thrushes, but they made 
a glorious hubbub among the lichened 
trees and in the charming gardens 
which exhaled sweet perfumes under 
the rain. 

Curious indeed in its contrasts was 
the life lived by the Emperor here. 
It does not matter much whether, as 
Sandoval says, he had with him only 
a few pieces of plate and those of the 
plainest kind, or whether, as others 
say, he was accompanied hither by 
thirteen thousand ounces of gold and 
He ate and drank with the 
same imperial appetite and disregard 
Only four 
months previous to his death he is 
said to have begun his dinner with a 
large bow] of cherries, or strawberries 


silver. 


of consequences as before. 
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and cream, and to have gone on to 
highly-seasoned pasties, hams, «c., 
and to the last he could not be per 
suaded that pickled salmon and tunny 
were bad for an invalid to sup upon. 
Sweet raisin wine also was one of his 
peculiar fancies, and at all costs he 
drank it. As his faithful servant, 
Quixada, said, he seemed to imagine 
that, being a king, his stomach was 


not made like other men’s. Phlebo- 
tomy, sarsaparilla, liquorice, barley- 
water, and rhubarb were also the 


royal portion. He slept in a room 
fifteen paces square, hung cheerfully 
with black cloth ; he dressed in rusty 
black and sat usually, according to 
Sandoval, in an old armchair with 
but half a seat and not worth four 
reals ; but he had good store of eider- 
down quilts and cushions for the cold 
nights. Though he had resigned his 
vast empire and entered a convent 


(Your Paternity was the muddled 
title with which the abbot greeted 


him on his arrival) he was not by any 
The time he 
did not spend at mass he loved best 
to spend at table, where he preferred 
His doctor 
and his confessor his favoured 
attendants on The 
latter discoursed on ancient writers, 
or read improving chapters of patristic 
literature ; the former could only raise 
his eyebrows, like Quixada, as he be- 
The 
Emperor had a staff of fifty or sixty 
persons at the convent, men to wait 


means a mere monk. 


to do his own carving. 
were 


these occasions. 


held his royal patient’s voracity. 


on him, men to edify him, and men 
to amuse him. Among the last was 
the ingenious Italian, Turriano, who 
delighted 
chanical inventions, albeit much dis- 


him with his various me- 
concerting the monks with his moving 
flying puppets, and especially 
with the figure of a lady who danced 
on the table to the sound of her own 
But he helped the 
Emperor to get through the days 


and 


tambourine. 
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when gout kept him from shooting 
pigeons on the hill-sides or strolling 
in the gardens. The imperial taste 
in beverages was nearly as homicidal 
as the imperial appetite ; at breakfast 
his Majesty liked syrup of quinces; 
he drank abundantly of Rhine wine 
at dinner, and of beer at all times. 

It was under stress of gout and 
inevitable peptic disorders that, in 
August, 1558, Charles the Fifth 
realised that his end was near. He 
made life cheerful for the monks by 
a request for funeral and 
masses for the dead day after day, 
several of his relations dying oppor- 
tunely for the purpose ; and in these 
lugubrious chants he would join, de- 
voutly holding a tattered prayer-book. 
On the 30th of August he went a 
step farther and had his 
sequies celebrated, watching the per- 
formance in sable weeds and with a 
taper in his hand. His premonition 
was justified the next day, for the 
first thing my little guide pointed 
out to me in the convent was an airy 
covered terrace with a tablet in the 
wall announcing that it was here his 
Majesty was seated when at four 
o'clock in the afternoon of August 31st 
he felt the first approach of death. 
Three weeks later he died, with the 
words, Ay Jesus! on his lips; and 
on September 23rd they lowered his 
body from his into the 
church, where it lay in state for three 
days. He was buried 
quietly enough, though not according 
And then Yuste’s 
brief period of importance ended. 

My guide drew my attention to the 
host of roosters in the convent-yard. 
Were they not fine birds, and did they 
not know him intimately? They cer- 
tainly paid him the homage of extreme 
interest in him as they scuttled across 
the rubbish towards us. Then we 
entered the empty building that was 
once a sort of palace. From the ter- 


services 


own _ob- 


bedroom 
afterwards 


to his own wishes. 
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race with the tablet we looked over 
the vineyards and orange trees of the 
garden and beyond the lower moun- 
tains to the blue plain of the Tagus. 
For the rain had ceased and I was to 
see modern Yuste at its fairest. ‘ He 
was only a man, and all men die,” said 
the boy tohurry me. The dining and 
reception rooms were as damp, white, 


naked, and gloomy as they were 
bound to be. Then came the imperial 
bed-chamber, red-flagged, low, with 


rough rafters, a window opening upon 
the garden and a door towards the 
church. ‘Titian’s “ La Gloria,” which 
was once on these walls and is now at 
Madrid, is not more eloquent a mock 
at mortal than are these 
walls themselves. There is an inscrip- 
tion by a Duke of Montpensier telling 
how a certain picture, which is not 


greatness 


now here, was given by him to the 
monastery in memory of his glorious 
But from the room itself 
church at an 
alcove in the north wall, with a chest- 


ancestor. 
one looks across the 


nut-wood coftin mounted in it on 
supports. The Emperor lay in lead 
in this coffin for sixteen years, until 
in fact he was wanted in that 


mausoleum of the 


now 
gorgeous Escorial. 
Four granite steps connect the imperial 
bedroom with the church, good sound 
steps still, such as even a gouty man 
might look at with confidence. 

As for the church, though a beauti 
ful building, it is now of course a mere 
shell. Its 
walls and groined roof may stand for 
centuries ; and the lovely old Moorish 
tiles of the choir dado and the twelve 
steps from the nave to the altar are 
also good for a few generations more. 
The aisle wore the look of a carpenter’s 
yard; and there were earthen pots, 
pea-sticks, and much other profane 
rubbish on the Our 
echoed in the enclosure, this 
empty church of the mountains upon 
which such good work had been lav- 


black-and-white granite 
» 


flags. voices 


bare 
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1860 the 
restored, 


ished. So recently as 

completely 
though for what purpose it were hard 
to say ; Cuacos will not attend divine 
service at Yuste, and who is there at 
Yuste? But it 
enterprise, by whomsoever undertaken. 

“You see, Seior, that there is little 
to see,” said the boy, as we returned 
to the the fountain 
with the heap of soaked mallows in 


arches were 


was a meritorious 


courtyard and 
it, drying for remedies as I was in- 


He was a most intelligent 
lad, for he admitted that he did not 


formed, 
want to be late for school; but ere 
leaving we looked also into the more 
strictly conventual chambers. I have 
seldom seen anything more affecting 
in its way than the long room of the 
old botica, with its multitude of ma- 
jestic blue and white jars, bearing the 
names of their ancient medicinal con- 
tents, and evidently two or three hun- 
dred years old. Some of them were 
broken, but most 
dust and dirt of a generation or two 


stood calm in the 


of neglect. In the Emperor’s time 
(and also both before and afterwards) 
the the 
monks of Yuste for their doctoring. 
On leaving I picked up a fragment 
of one of the jars, “ for the memory’s 
He, 
however, would not countenance even 
sentiment. 
Senor,” he de- 


Cuacos villagers relied on 


sake,” I remarked to the boy. 
so faint a concession to 
“It is not permitted, 
" smallest thing 
Nor would he be 


clared ; “ not even the 
may be removed.” 
persuaded that the china morsel and 
a cobweb were about on a par in 
value. Later, I tried him again with 
a bit of a 
on persuasion he yielded, though with 


Moorish tile, and this time 
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extreme diffidence. Truly, a most 
deserving little boy ! 

Of our return to Cuacos and thence 
during the ten ride back to 
Plasencia, I prefer not to say much. 
It rained again when we started for 
the long journey, and it rained most 
of the way, with savage earnestness. 
The streams we had forded easily the 


hours’ 


day before were now roaring and foam- 
ing torrents. I know not which of 
us, Diego or I, travelled in the greate 


discomfort ; for though he had more 


eargo, he had also a_ convenient 
hooded cloak, whereas I had but a 
common rug, which held the water 


so amazingly that in an hour or two 
I felt as sheeted in lead. 
We were a compassionable pair at the 
end of the day, when we rode up 
sodden and streaming to Don Juan’s 
All 


ago gone from him; when Don Juan 


if 1 were 


door. Diego’s gaiety had long 
questioned me about his conduct, he 
paid no heed, but stood humbly wait- 
ing for his dollars, with the rain drops 
still coursing off the tip of his nose. 
I gave such good report of him as I 
and I also ventured upon a 
word or two of advice as I offered 
him (behind Don Juan’s back) a dol- 
The 
next morning I saw him again. He 
was introduced restively by Don Juan 
on the sworn plea that I had paid him 
it may have been so, or 
it may not. On reflection, however, 
I am inclined to think that, with 
better weather, Diego Batista would 


could ; 


lar over and above our bargain. 


a bad dollar ; 


have got quite as much pleasure and 
profit as myself out of our ride to 
Yuste. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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THE DUEL 

DespI!te her constant love of change, 
France has always remained faithful 
to one institution,—the duel. She 
has made trial of half-a-dozen govern- 
ments in a century; she has revised 
her political theories as other nations 
vary the fashion of their coats ; she is 
always ready with a new gospel of 
literature to supersede the old. But 
with a determined loyalty she has 
encouraged the appeal to arms, and it 
is at the sword’s point that her gentle- 
men have always decided the slightest 
quarrel. “ Place three Frenchmen in 
the deserts of Libya,” wrote Mon- 
taigne with a prophetic eye upon the 
Court of Menclik, “and they will 
never live one month together without 
brawling, falling out, and scratching 
one another.” 

Though the duel was born amid the 
barbarians of the north, France and 
[taly have been its true fatherlands ; 
and though for a while the Italians 
better skilled in the use of 
weapons, it is the French who have 
most loyally respected the laws of the 
combat. At the first the battle of 
two did not touch the point of honour. 
It was but a means of economising 
human blood. When Sohrab and 
Rustum stood before their gathered 
hosts, they were bent not upon aveng- 
ing a private wrong, but on saving 
the lives of their countrymen at the 
sacrifice of their own. Nor was the 
judicial duel of the Middle Ages a 
legitimate ancestor of the modern 
contest. It was rather an appeal to 
God’s Providence. When human 
justice confessed its inability to decide 
a quarrel, the law ordained a battle, 
confident in the belief that fortune 
could not incline the of 


were 


to side 




















IN FRANCE. 


This institution 
rougher in its method even than trial 
by jury, since Providence can hardly 
be expected to watch the issue of 


the evil-doer. was 


every combat, and since a conscious- 
ness of wrong might be supposed to 
increase the vigilance of the guilty 
He at least had nothing save 
his own strength upon which to rely, 


man. 


and virtue might easily be lulled to 
carelessness by an over-confident belief 
in the necessity of its triumph. But 
philosophers and lawgivers conspired 
to defend the practice: it is impos- 
sible, said they, that fortune should 
allow the 
weakened ; skill is but impotent when 
it opposes rectitude ; and so in the 
name of justice much innocent blood 
was spilled. Nor did the vanquished 
cherish any hope of reprieve. A 
scratch sutlicient to condemn 
him, and the gallows stood ready to 


honourable arm to be 


was 


finish the work begun by the sword. 
But the duel was not yet ; indeed, 
it was not born until the practice of 
chivalry made honour sensitive, and 
courage became the first duty of a 
gentleman. Even then the combat had 
a special character, which is unknown 


to-day. The lust of battle spurred 
the opponents no less than the 
scrupulous claims of honour. They 
fought as much to display their 


prowess as to resent an injury, and 
the presence of kings and fair ladies 
gave a zest to the performance, which 
the mere determination to drive a lie 
down another man’s throat could never 
impart. In fact, this ardent love of 
fighting for fighting’s sake often over- 
came the scruples of interest and 
diplomacy. When the Earl of Charo- 
lois had defeated the French under 
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Louis the Eleventh, he declined to take 
advantage of his victory, but preferred 
to fling his gauntlet on the field in 
the vain hope that one or other of 
the retreating champions might pick 
it up, and so gratify his sense of 
by L And for 
governed 
still pur- 
sued as an end in itself, and soldiers 
were still ready to go on to the field 
for the mere joy of proving their 


sport useless combat. 
centuries after the duel was 


by a code of honour, it was 


superiority over all comers. 

However, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the institution was 
firmly established, and soldiers and 
scholars were equally ready to punish 
the smallest incivility with a challenge. 
So far back as the reign of Francis the 
First, Italy deemed herself injured, 
even as to-day, by the lightly spoken 
word of a Frenchman, and sent a cham- 
pion to fight her battle. The pages of 
Brantéme are packed with a similar 
interchange of courtesies and death- 
wounds Trav- 
ellers especially were called upon to 
show their skill. Frenchman 
pitted against Italian, and Italian 
against Spaniard, and wherever swords 


between the nations. 


was 


were drawn the roving Scot was there 
to play his part in the contest. But 
in Brantéme’s time the duel was still 
a savage act of war. One champion 
there was who prepared for his enemy 
not only a gallows but a fire, resolved 
that, if his sword did not kill, he 
should complete his vengeance upon 
the wounded foe. Happily for his re- 
putation, he was himself left deadon the 
field, and the victor disdained to fling 
mortal spoils to the furnace. 
Stranger still, the dauntless Bayard is 
singled out for praise, because, having 


his 


killed his man, he gave the body to 
he might have 
dragged it in triumph from the field, 
or sent it off inglorious upon the back 
of an However, the Kings of 
France early anticipated the sentence 


his friends, when 


ass. 


in France. 


that 
soldier. 


of a good duellist 
made a Henry the 
Third, aghast at the decimation of his 
favourites, denounced the combat as 
a capital offence, and in revenge his 
murder at St. Cloud was followed by 
the most fantastic duel recorded in 
history. <A L’Isle 
Marivaux, furious at the death of his 


Napoleon 
bad 


courtier, one 
sovereign, flung a challenge into the 
air, and was speedily killed by the 
adventurous gentleman who picked 
it up. 

The King’s edict availed not to check 
the progress of the single combat, which 
presently became the sole sport worthy 
the pursuit of courtiers. Even the 
chase was forgotten in the more vivid 
excitement of pitting life against life, 
and strolling duellists wandered from 
Court to Court winning money and 
repute from their skill at arms. It 
such a that Crichton en- 
countered at the Court of Mantua, 
and killed with three thrusts so accu- 
that, lines being 
drawn between them, they formed a 
perfect isosceles triangle. Now, this 
duellist had made the tour of Europe, 
sword in hand, and long was the tale 
of his conquests. It was his simple 
practice to back himself for the sum 
of four hundred English pounds 
against all comers, and his arrogance 
had already discomfited Mantua, when 
the Admirable Scot arrived at that city. 
The conditions of the contest savour 
something of the prize-ring; and Crich- 
ton, in killing the monster, conferred 
an immense benefit upon the Court, at 
the treacherous hand of whose Prince 
he 


was one 


rately disposed 


lose his 
When a wager was on the 
issue, the dignity of the battle was 
destroyed by the suspicion of profes- 
sionalism ; but none the less the char- 
acter of the braggart soldier, whose 
sword was at any man’s service, is not 
without its attraction, and his wit, 
when backed by courage, was spark- 


was soon afterwards to 
own life. 
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ling enough. What could be more 
magnificent than De Bussy’s refusal 
to fight after sundown? “ Neither the 
Moon, nor the Stars,” he boasted, 
“are worthy to look upon my valour, 
and it is only in presence of that 
glorious orb, the Sun, that I will con- 
descend to draw my sword.” The type 
culminated in Cyrano de Bergerac, 
that renowned ruffler who detected 
an insult in the demeanour of every 
passer-by. Should a man look at him, 
he was impertinent ; should he not 
look at him, he was neglectful; and it 
is small wonder that Cyrano’s nose, 
renowned for half-a-century, was slit 
and hacked to pieces. But he was a 
warrior of dauntless courage, with a 
perfect hunger for the fight. Not 
content with making innumerable 
quarrels for himself, he must needs 
espouse the quarrels of his acquaint- 
ances ; and once upon a time, rushing 
into an ambush laid for another, he 
put to flight a hundred men with his 
own sword. 

Such being the temper of the com- 
batants, no obstacle was sufficient to 
check their ardour, and Henry the 
Fourth, though he passed the sternest 
laws, never ceased to take an interest 
in the duel. He even went beyond 
the limit of approval, and himself chal- 
ienged the famous Bassompierre to an 
encounter. The cause of the dispute 
was the royal jealousy of Mlle. 
d’Entragues, a beauty of whom both 
monarch and subject grew presently 
tired. But the meeting took place 
with all possible solemnity in the 
Louvre, near the Salle des Suisses, 
and Monsieur de Guise, who fought as 
proxy for his King, gravely wounded 
his adversary. Bassompierre tells the 
story with his usual simplicity. Mon- 
sieur de Guise had the lower end of 
the slope, and rode the smaller horse, 
so that he was able to get under the 
guard of Bassompierre, who was 
superbly mounted upon a_ giant 
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charger, the gift of the Comte de 
Fiesque, and whom only medical skill 
and a perfect constitution saved from 
death. With this august encourage- 
ment France became a nation of duel- 
lists. Within ten years (from 1598 
to 1608) more than eight thousand 
men were slain upon the field. No 
quarrel was necessary: the smallest 
difference of opinion was suflicient to 
provoke a cartel; and not only did the 
principals draw their swords, but the 
seconds also espoused the cause and 
fought the battle of their friends. 
Women escaped the contagion no 
more easily than the clergy; the 
legends of great ladies who rivalled 
their lovers in the management of the 
sword are innumerable and authentic, 
while Rancé, the renowned Trappist, 
was never known to brook an insult. 
Though the Place Royale was the 
favourite meeting-place, the _ belli- 
gerents were not fastidious, and they 
were content to fight in the public 
street under the eye of day, or by 
moonlight beneath the forest trees. 
Had the passion been allowed to grow, 
France would have marched straight 
upon suicide, and it is not surprising 
that Richelieu and others continued 
the rigorous laws for the preservation 
of the army. Gallows were set up in 
every quarter for the punishment of 
duellists, and still the law was evaded, 
The Great King himself again im- 
posed the pain of death, but that the 
sensibilities of his subjects might be 
the better cared for, he appointed 
the Marshals of France a Court of 
Honour. Thus, under stress of com- 
pulsion, the duel softened its character. 
Gentlemen were as quick as ever to 
repel an insult, but henceforth they 
fought rather for their honour than 
for display, and while challenges were 
more frequent than before, the com- 
bat lost all its barbarity and much 
of its risk. 

From France the duel travelled to 
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England, where it was understood in 
its most savage phase, and where it 
did not long remain a national in- 
stitution. After the Restoration 
the Court of Charles, borrowing its 
manners from Fontainebleau, was as 
stern in its quarrels as it was light 
When Buckingham met 
Shrewsbury, each was accompanied by 


in its loves. 


two friends, and of the six five were 
wounded and one killed. Throughout 
the duel re 
mained bloodthirsty rather than re 
fined, 


eighteenth century the 


though of course the seconds 


no longer deemed it part of their duty 


to mingle in the fray. But to fight 
meant to kill your man, and it was 


this pertinacity of disaster rather than 
the edict of the War Office that 
brought the single combat to an end 
in England. However, Sir Alexander 
Boswell, the biographer’s 
killed as late as 1822, and years after- 
the Duke of Wellington was 
reluctant to abolish the custom. But 
it died of Always an 
exotic, it ceased to exist because its 


son, was 


wards 
inanition. 


qualities were misunderstood ; and its 
disappearance has had no better effect 
than to encourage the law of libel, 
and to give a greater license to the 
jests of amiable companionship. 
Meanwhile, in France, the duel had 
survived the Revolution, and assumed 
the qualities which it has kept until 
this day. That it should be a charac- 
teristic and august institution is no 
more than it deserves, for truly it has 
survived the ordinances of a hundred 
ministers. But no longer is it a sure 
means of death and destruction. To- 
day the combat is not @ mort, but 
brief, 
a symbol of the savage contest as 
Brantéme and it is this 
adaptability which has given it a long 
career, 


au premier sang. It is, in 


knew it, 


honourable 
If for a word spoken in 
distinguished citizen was certain to 
forfeit his life, the State in her own 


and an history. 


haste a 


in France. 


defence would be forced to interfere, 
for to-day the world is thrifty of dis 
tinction and would protect the reckless 
even against themselves. 3ut let it 
not be thought that the duel in 
France is without risk. If swords be 
used, blood must flow on one side or 
the other, and there are few men in 
this age of terror, when even the den- 
tist affrights his patient, who will face 
with equanimity the naked steel and 
the certainty of receiving or of giving 


a wound. MHumorists have been in- 
defatigable in their ridicule of this 


ancient and honoured custom. They 
have pictured the luxurious combat- 
ants driving to the place of meeting 
in an indolent landau, and returning 
to breakfast fresh and unperturbed. 
But they have forgotten the inevitable 
anxiety, the consciousness of a risked 
life, the necessary shedding of blood. 
True it is that 
swordsmen, in the full possession of 
their skill, are not likely to court death 
in a battle which is fought only till 
the first blood be drawn. Yet there 
is always the danger that the first 
blood be stanched, and 
the duellist 
to reckon with careless inexperience. 
He who is unused to the management 
of the sword may thrust it where his 
well-skilled adversary could never ex- 
Boulanger dis- 
covered, when, making no allowance 


two accomplished 


may never 


bravest has sometimes 


pect it, as General 
for his opponent’s awkwardness, he 
ralked upon M. Floquet’s point, and 
lost his cause in ridicule. 

Given the risk, which is the sanction 
of the fight, it would be difficult to 
devise a more dignified method of solv- 
Argument is intermin- 
able and ineffective ; right and wrong 


ing a dispute. 


are separated by so fine a shade of 
difference that no court of arbitration 
can carry conviction or authority. 
But set two men opposite each other 
with silenced tongues and naked 
swords, and there is no dispute so 
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obstinate that it refuses settlement. 
And above all things, the duel has 
been admirable as a school of etiquette 
and manners. The tedium, if not the 
fear, of a combat induces a certain 
courtliness of demeanour, and when 
once a quarrel is launched nothing 
could be finer than its management at 
the hands of accomplished seconds. 
For the first essential of a duel is a 
perfect correctness of behaviour, and 
in these days of bustle and self-seeking 
how often do we find time to worship 
correctness? Even the costume is 
prescribed by the code. From the 
moment that a principal has consulted 
his seconds he ceases to play a speaking 
part. Silence and order are imposed 
upon him by the strictest ordinance. 
As he may no longer open his mouth a 
brawl becomes impossible, and a brawl 
is the ugliest thing in nature. His 
opponent exists for him only in an 
academic sense, as a personage who 
will presently be armed with sword or 
pistol for his discomfiture. Should he 
meet him in the street, he may do no 
more than raise his hat with ceremony, 
and how can we praise a custom too 
highly which makes a renewal of 
verbal hostilities impossible? This, 
then, is the triumph of the duel, as 
practised in France ; it has taken away 
the right of quarrel from those most 
intimately concerned, and has replaced 
what might degenerate into a vulgar 
interchange of scurrilities by a definite 
and dignified solemnity. For instance, 
a quarrel arises between A. and B. ; 
words, perhaps blows, are exchanged ; 
A. deems himself injured, and instead 
of pursuing his adversary, or harbour- 
ing resentment, he sends two friends 
to call upon B.  B., in his turn, ap- 
points his seconds, and the four meet, 
to discuss not only the terms of the 
combat, but the ground of quarrel. 
Should the ground be deemed unstable, 
a statement is carefully drafted and 
solemnly published, and neither of the 
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disputants may renew the contest or 
question the authority of the seconds. 
If, on the other hand, a meeting is 
inevitable, the seconds are responsible 
for the order and conduct of the fray. 
The offended duellist has the choice of 
weapons, but when the choice is made 
his lips are sealed as the lips of his 
Though the duel is out- 
side the law, it is none the less 


opponent. 


governed by a set of rules, well under- 
stood and incontrovertible. The re- 
sponsibility is lifted on to the shoulders 
of the seconds, and the principals must 
obey or be disqualified from the inter- 
course of their fellows. Even when the 
fight has been brought to a conclusion, 
silence is still exacted. None, either 
second or principal, may go behind the 
published account. And thus the most 
perilous disputes may be brought to a 
proper and a tranquil conclusion. 

The duel, then, is not only a useful 
method of resenting an injury, it is an 
admirable school of manners as well. 
Its effect upon the seconds is no less 
beneficial than its effect upon the 
While these require 
courage and address, those are lost 
without vigilance and tact; and the 
law which blinks at the illegal duel so 
long as it is fought in strict accord 
with the code of Chateauvillard, would 
instantly punish an accident caused 
by the carelessness of properly ap- 
pointed seconds. The director of the 
combat must give the signal (A//ez, 
Messieurs,) with scrupulous propriety ; 
he must watch the fight with untiring 
zeal, and if his cane do not intercept 
the combat at the first shedding of 
blood, or at the instant of “ inferiority,” 
then blame rests upon them all. An- 
other quality which hitherto has been 
deemed indispensable to the combat of 
Doctors and 


combatants. 


honour is discretion. 
seconds should be the only witnesses, 
and no incident of the fight should 
ever be revealed that is not publicly 
described in the official report. But, 
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alas, we live in an age of journalism, 
instantaneous photo- 
That which is done to-day in 


bicycles, and 
graphy. 
secret must be proclaimed to-morrow 
upon the house tops; and as the reporter 
has constituted himself a spy upon 
the actions of others, the duel which 
survived the edicts of Richelieu, and 
the ferocious displeasure of the Great 
King, is likely to disappear under the 
flash-light of modern impertinence. 

In brief, the discretion which is the 
first necessity of the duel has during 
the last six months been rudely in- 
fringed. The infringement is the 
more dangerous because the duel, no 
longer fought for its 
sternly seriously a 
honour. 


sake, is 
court of 
Where there is no display, 
there should be 
if two men meet privately in the 
forest of Saint Germain to settle a 
dispute, the crowd should still pre- 
serve the good feeling to avert its 
eyes. But the generally 
lost to good feeling, and a well-adver- 
tised duel is fast becoming a kind of 
bank holiday. In the morning the 
stealthy journalists watch the house of 
the seconds, and when they set forth 
in the landau ordained by tradition, 
the journalists are ready with their 
bicycles, and will follow to the world’s 
end. Nor will they keep the secret 
to themselves ; instantly their friends 
are informed, and straightway an im- 
mob out 
camera, 


own 
and 
and 


no spectators ; 


crowd is 


with 
too, 
eager for a new sensation, are among 
the camp-followers, although the code 
expressly states that no duel may take 
place in their presence. 


mense sallies armed 


notebook and Women 


So that now- 
a-days gentlemen may not even settle 
their differences undisturbed by prying 
eyes. The publicity of ancient times 
did not disturb the contest. When 
the duel means as well as an 
end, it was not strange that the Court 
should witness of knights’ 
But at least the spectators 


was a 


be her 


prowess. 


in France. 


were picked and chosen, while to-day 
an irresponsible rabble gazes at the 
skill, or laughs at the awkwardness, 
of the unhappy combatants. 

But the rabble is not content with 
watching. It hastens back upon its 
detestable bicycle, that the evening 
paper may have the first intelligence, 
and that the weekly review may 
exult in a reproduced photograph. 
Some time since the Prince de Sagan 
fought a popular dramatist, and on 
the following Saturday everyone in 
Paris might gloat over a representa- 
tion of the duellists, each with his 
collar turned up, his cuffs concealed, 
his pistol outstretched, and his body 
twisted sideways to his opponent, that 
the target should as 
possible. What there, 
however reputable, that can outlast 
the ridicule of this publicity? Nor 
is this the A fight between 
two celebrated swordsmen took place 
at St. Ouen in the presence of a vast, 
enthusiastic crowd. 


be as small 


custom is 
worst. 


Every pass was 
applauded, every parry approved, and 
no one appeared to realise that the 
contest was either serious and personal, 
Columns of com- 

followed in the 
the duty of the seconds 
appeared immaterial; and where all the 
world knows the smallest detail, the 
official minute is plainly unnecessary. 


or a sorry farce. 
ment and 
newspapers ; 


criticism 


Again, two fashionable poets are em- 
broiled, and the same indiscretion re- 
sults. A vast procession of carriages 
and bicycles follows the disputants, 
to their manifest shame 
the 
full of the accustomed pleasantries. 
But the climax of impropriety is 
reached when a dispute arises on 
the ground principals 
every 
gesture is reproduced in print within 
a few hours. Yet this happened 
weeks One of the dis- 
putants, unused to the duel, followed 


and incon- 


venience, while newspapers are 


between and 


seconds, and when word and 


some since. 
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The Duel 


the tactics of Tom Sayers in his 
famous battle with Heenan ; he gave 
ground, and continued to give ground, 
until his opponent flung away his 
sword, declaring that he had no in- 
tention to die of fatigue upon the 
highway ! 

Doubtless such incidents took place 
in the ancient days, when the reporter 
was unknown and the kodak was not. 
Indeed it is rumoured that Sainte- 
Beuve with unpardonable levity in- 
sisted on fighting a duel with an 
umbrella held over his head. In 
answer to expostulation, he declared 
that he did not object to being killed, 
but refused to catch a cold in the 
head. 
and discretion were deemed necessary 
to the honourable conduct of a duel, 
back of 

But as 
the ancient victor might drag his life- 
less victim round the ring harnessed 


However, so long as secrecy 


no tidings were brought 


familiarity or impertinence. 


to a horse, sO the modern crowd would 
involve both conqueror and conquered 
in a common outrage of publicity. 
And the outrage has only to be con- 
tinued to bring obloquy upon the most 
institution. 
adversaries know that 


ancient Since the two 


honour cer- 
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tainly, possibly life, is involved in the 
encounter, it is an obvious scandal 
that a hundred strangers should dis- 
turb their contest. For those who 
hasten to intrude an unwelcome pre- 
sence there is the fencing-school, and 
(under happier auspices) there might 
be the prize-ring. But assuredly they 
must take their note-book and kodak 
elsewhere, or they will bring upon the 
appeal to arms that ridicule which 
alone will avail to destroy it. Nor 
have they yet done their worst. It 
is still possible that human ingenuity 
may organise excursions, and delight 
innumerable tourists with the cheap 
spectacle of two gentlemen defending 
their honour. To frustrate the curious 
What would it 
profit if the contest took place behind 
locked doors? There are still key- 
holes and windows left, and the re- 
porter must be omniscient or die. 
No; the duel must follow the other 
elegancies of life into the night of 
forgetfulness. And perhaps it does 
not matter; for when the instanta- 
neous photographer inherits the sove- 
reignty of the earth, what need will 
there be to respect politeness or to 
vindicate honour ¢ 


seems impossible. 
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A CHAPTER OF 


By Mars. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE marooned cockneys on the 
Warren wandered about for some time, 
like the Babes in the Wood, before 
they found a seat. 
of course ceased with the wandering, 
for they certainly were not 
and woods there were none. 


The resemblance 


babes, 
But the 
rain, which began to beat on them 
cruelly, was not enough to drown 
Mrs. Barton’s appreciation of Harry’s 
society. It was so much to have him 
all to herself for a long quiet hour. 
It would be quite that, she was sure, 
before Kitty returned, for the Midget 
was well out of sight now. Harry 
was most provoking, constantly cran- 
ing his neck and straining his eyes in 
that direction, trying to catch sight 
of a returning sail. So far nothing 
was to be seen. 
gone too far 
and may have trouble in getting back,” 


“JT am afraid she’s 
he said, bringing his head gingerly 
in under the edge of 
umbrella. 

“We are very well here, I think,” 
Lily replied, with a bright smile and 
a pretty flush of colour on her cheeks. 
She had _ got 
qualms now. 

Harry felt inclined to tell her to 
speak for herself, for he was suffering 
discomfort. They had 
brought up against the side of a hut 


their one 


over her despairing 


considerable 


where a scrap of bench made a seat 
just out of the worst lashing of the 
rain. The hut itself was inhospitably 
closed from within, and they had to 
make the best they could of its out- 


ACCIDENTS. 
FRASER. 

side. Mrs. Barton, well wrapped up 
in the only cloak, sat close in the only 
corner with the only umbrella over 
her head, and her feet raised from the 
ground on an empty tin which Harry 
fished out from the bench. 
Harry got a few inches of the outer 
end of the broken seat, the drippings 
of two corners of the umbrella down 
his neck, and no shelter at all for the 
If ever there was 
a situation where a man might be 


under 





rest of his person. 


excused for losing his temper, even 
for telling a few brutal truths, it was 
this ! 

But poor Harry was a gentleman, 
two manful efforts 

“Tam glad you 
are all right at any rate,” he managed 
to say; “but I am afraid you are 
very wet already.” 


and made one or 
before giving way. 


“Oh dear no, as warm as a toast,” 
Mrs. Barton declared. ‘Here, let me 
put my cloak over you.” And _ she 
gingerly turned about three inches of 
one corner over Mr. Surtees’s poor 
wet knees. 

*“ Don’t trouble about me,” he said 
shortly, and flicked it off again. 

“You never think of yourself,” she 
said ; “it is so strange to find a man 
so utterly unselfish as you are.” He 
turned and looked at her in surprise. 
He had never thought of himself like 
that at rate; but took no 
notice and went on, with her eyes 
gazing straight before her as if she 
talking to herself. “T have 
seen so many men, and one learns to 
appreciate that sort of thing, you 
know. Unselfishness ought to come 
naturally to women.” 
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“T suppose it ought,” said Harry 
dubiously, between two sneezes,—he 
dreaded nothing so much as catching 
cold; “but it precious seldom does, 
all the same.” 

“What do you know about the 
silent sacrifices, the murdered ideals, 
the long heartaches of a woman’s life?” 
Her voice thrilled with something like 
feeling, and she was enough in earnest 
to let the umbrella drop forward as 
she turned to look at him. 

“For goodness’ sake don’t do that!” 
he cried, seizing the handle and hoist- 
ing it over their heads again. It was 
not of much use, for the rain was 
splashing up finely in their faces from 
the surrounding puddles, and the wind, 
whisking treacherously round a corner, 
brought buckets in its train. 

“But for you,” Mrs. Barton went 
on, “for you, with the world at your 
feet-——” 

“T wish it were!” he exclaimed 
devoutly, looking at the discoloured 
nettles and last year’s thistles battered 
to the earth by the heavy rain, and then 
at his wrecked boots. “ Only I think 
| would take it dry, if you please ?” 

“ Don’t be cynical, Harry. A man 
like you can go anywhere, be any- 
thing, marry anybody. Do you think 
| don’t understand how dear and good 
it is of you to give me so much of your 
time, to take so much trouble just 
that one rather friendless little woman 
should not feel too alone in the 
world ? ws 

Here her hand came nicely and 
timidly out from under the cloak and 
rested on his two, clasped firmly round 
the wildly swaying umbrella. He 
could not of course let go of that, but— 
he might bow his head and just kiss 
the fingers. The only thing Harry 
would have liked to kiss at that moment 
would have been the edge of a glass 
of hot brandy and water. He took 
no notice of the small caress, and said 
carelessly : “Oh dear no, not at all. 


All the other men would do the same, 
I’m sure ; probably they have.” 

** Nobody has ever been in the least 
like you, Harry,” she murmured, “ and 
nobody ever could be. You know 


that no other—friend—could ever 
take your place, don’t you?” 
“Upon my word I almost wish 


they could!” Harry cried, irritated 
beyond all patience by her persistent 
sentimentality. “This one is too 
wretched for anything. I am _ wet 
through! What on earth made you 
ask Kitty to put us off here?” 

“ Horrid cross creature!” replied 
Mrs. Barton, pouting; “‘ you were quite 
as glad to get on dry land as I was.” 

“Call this dry land?” scoffed 
Harry. “If so, I don’t agree with 
you. There, I don’t mean to be 
horrid, but I’m a regular cat about 
getting wet, you know, and you dear, 
nice women always will start talking 
sentiment, sentimental shop, just when 
a man is shivering all over and long- 
ing for a pipe and a fireside. I sup- 
pose Providence made you that way, 
for you all do it; but it has 
the cause of all the quarrels that ever 


been 


were! The co-respondent, and the 
alleged misconduct, and all the rest 


of it come afterwards as a matter of 
course.” 

“Oh, if that is your view,” said Mrs. 
Barton in icy tones, “TI have nothing 
more to say. You did not accuse me 
of talking ‘sentimental shop’ last year, 
when you used to come and—-sit for 
hours—oh, how can you be so unkind? 
Only last night—when you kissed my 
hand——” 

“Oh, please don’t cry, and please 
don’t remind me of what I said last 
year or last night either!” cried Harry, 
giving vent to all his pent-up bad 
temper. “It’s the one thing no fellow 
ever can stand. You feel warm, and 
pleased, and comfortable, and a nice 
woman is awfully good to you and 
gets you to tell her all sorts of things 
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about yourself, and you like it, of 
course, and perhaps you kiss her 
hand—I’m sure I’ve done it to dozens 
of people who didn’t exact interest on 
it afterwards like a confounded mort- 
gage. And a regular jolly woman, 
who knows what’s what, doesn’t go 
and remember it for three 
for three hours ; 
you up on a pedestal on one leg and 
forbid you to come down on pain of 
death, and oh—there are fifty things 
she doesn’t do, and you are always 
doing them, Lily, and the one thing 
a man wants, you never will learn to 
do if you live to be a thousand,—and 
that is, to leave him alone.” 

“Oh, oh,” wailed Mrs. Barton from 
behind her clasped hands, as soon as 
he took breath. “ After all that I 
have done for you and given up for 
you, this is too dreadful!” and she 
seemed to be weeping bitterly. 

‘““ For Heaven’s sake be reasonable,” 
he said, not a bit softened by her 
tears; men the 
fair weeper be a stranger to them. 
“You certainly have been very nice 
to me, and asked me to dinner, scores 
of times, and your dinners were al- 
ways admirable. But, 
being a brute for once and talking 
plainly, I must say that I have done 
my best to repay you in any small 
way that was in my power, and I 
cannot for my life see what you have 


years or 
and she doesn’t set 


seldom are, unless 


since I am 


ever given up for me. Please don’t 
cry; I am talking seriously. We 
have just been good friends who 
thought they could count on each 


other. I have never compromised you 
in the least, and there has never been 
an atom of scandal about us; I took 
jolly good care there shouldn’t be! 
I swear I have never made love to 
you for a minute, and———” 

“ And what,” she asked, 
at him with flaming eyes. 
pray don’t mind me.” 
“No, I won’t say it,” said Harry, 


looking up 
“Go on; 
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setting his teeth, and remembering 
what unblushing opportunities for 
love-making had been afforded him. 
* You’ve made me behave like a brute 
already, scolding you like this. It’s 
the first time I ever said a hard word 
to a woman in my life ; but upon my 
soul, Lily, I think we had better under- 
We went on 





stand each other at last. 
as jollily as possible till poor Barton 
died, and ever since then you're either 
ragging me or buttering me up till I 
really think,—upon my word, I don’t 
know what to think.” 

Mrs. Barton was very quiet now, 
and answered gently: “It doesn’t in 
the least matter what you think. I 
have made a mistake; but I'll never 
make any more. I'll leave you alone 
to your heart’s content in future, and 
we'll put up the shutters in the senti- 
ment shop.” 

* And that will be all the better for 
you,” said the worldling Harry with 
conviction. There was no anger in his 
voice now, and he really was thinking 
of her as he spoke. “ You talk about 
my having the world at my feet, and 
you know it’s bosh, and that I am just 
a poor devil like fifty thousand others, 
with all the disadvantages of having 
been born a gentleman and none of 
the advantages. We're an army of 
expensive wretches with 
tastes carefully rubbed into us from 
the time we can toddle, and younger 
sons’ incomes to get to our graves 
honestly with. 
ture more limited and handicapped and 
generally knocked about by fate than 
a poor gentleman!” Lily had never 
heard him talk so earnestly in his 
life, and he compelled her attention, 
in spite of two storms which were 
raging, one without and one within 
her. He went on: “It’s you who 
have everything you want,—liberty, 
and money, and your place in society, 
all sorts of things that women 
Why can’t you be satisfied 


expensive 


There never was a crea- 


and 
care about. 
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with them? You ought to be down 
on your knees thanking Heaven for 
what you have got, and instead of 
that, you try and get material for 
tragedies out of it all. It’s too bad.” 

“Too bad, of course, that material 
comfort and a roof over one’s head 
shouldn’t flood every corner of a 
woman’s heart with active gratitude ! 
We are held up to scorn for wanting 
a tiny ray of idealism to light our dull 
lives with.” 

“A roof over one’s head and a little 
material comfort would be a regular 
bonfire of idealism just now,” growled 
Harry, provoked at himself and her. 
“And as for hearts,—do you really 
think, if you had the first beginning of 
one, you would be trying to talk meta- 
physics to a soused wretch, who has had 
influenza twice, at a moment like this?” 

“T have borne everything from you, 
Mr. Surtees,” said Mrs. Barton, “ but 
you are really going too far. I will 
go home. Give me my umbrella.” 

“How do you propose to get there?” 
asked Harry, transferring the dripping 
black thing to her hand. “ Were you 
thinking of swimming ?” 

Mrs. Barton turned pale. “Do you 
mean there is no way round?” she 
cried, forgetful of all the brutal plain- 
speaking with which he had favoured 
her. “I thought there was a con- 
nection with the shore and she 
tried to see through the storm to where 
the mainland loomed dark and very 
distant to her frightened eyes. 

“Only at very low tide and in fair 
weather, they said. What can have 
become of Kitty?” Harry also was 
gazing out to sea. 

“You never ought to have let her 
come out in such weather,” snapped 
Lily. “You knew it was against her 
father’s wishes!” 


“And you?” said he. 





“You knew 


it as well as I, and you begged her to 
bring you.” 
Mrs. Barton went on, heedless of the 
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reproach: “And if her boat is upset, 
—one may stay here for days! Would 
anybody think of coming for us?” 

“ And who cares if they did or they 
didn’t?” cried Harry, stamping the 
wet ground as he stood close to her, 
and sending a shower of mud into the 
air. ‘ Who cares if a couple of use- 
less, tired-out people like us stay here 
for ever, or starve to death, or get 
washed out to sea? What are we 
worth to the world in comparison 
with that dear, fresh little girl just 
starting to enjoy herself? We've 
seen everything and done everything 
and are dead sick of the whole blessed 
show, and you say, ‘Suppose she’s 
drowned,—shall we get home in time 
for dinner?’ ‘Talk about hearts !” 

“ Go away,” said Mrs. Barton, return- 
ing majestically to the corner of her 
bench and taking the umbrella with 
her. “Tshould prefer not to speak to 
you again.” 

The bench creaked as she sat down, 
and she almost fancied she heard a 
movement within the shed. But the 
next moment all was still, and she 
wrapped herself in her cloak and turned 
an impenetrable dome of streaming 
black silk towards Harry. 

He hesitated for a minute and then 
turned away making a wry face, but 
much inclined to laugh. It looked so 
funny, the umbrella crowning a bundle 
of dripping flounces from which hung 
two sadly muddy feet, for the bench 
was high and far from the ground. 
He obeyed her and went a few yards 
away, to stand ona little eminence and 
look for signs of Kitty and her boat. 
As the sheets of rain buffeted him, he 
had to confess that he had been a 
brute ; but then, as he told himself, it 
would have had to come some time. 
This poor Mrs. Barton was becoming 
a daily trial to him, and self-protection 
was certainly the first duty of every 
man. 

It is surely a little to poor Harry’s 
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credit that Mrs. Barton’s fortune, and 
good dinners, 
moment to 


comfortable house, and 
did not tempt him for a 
become the successor of the departed 
Ebford, even though the post was 
clearly indicated to him as a desirable 
vacancy. It been self- 
respect, but was more probably sound 


may have 
good sense, which bade him hold a 
union with an unsympathetic woman, 
older than himself, as a far worse 
fate than impecunious but fairly light- 
hearted liberty. No, if Harry ever 
married at all, the must be 
somebody one could be proud of,— 
somebody like the enchanting Kitty, 
whom everyone would turn to look at 
in the street; but where, and oh 
where, was the enchanting Kitty now, 
and why had she left such an ardent 
admirer and friend on a desert island 
for two hours, alone with Mrs. Barton, 
in a storm like this? Why had she 
called him Robinson Crusoe as she 
pushed off? Why—-? And then it 
all flashed across him, as the rain 
washed once more’ through his 
drenched clothes, and the shrieking 
wind made his wet coat-tails crack like 
pistol-shots as it tore them hither and 
thither. Harry leaped in the air and 
put his hand to his when he 
understood. Desert island,—he had 
said something about being alone with 
her on one! He had said it again to 
Mrs. Barton in a moment of despair 
last night ; and that imp Roy had of 
course been listening, had seen him 
kiss her hand most likely, and had 
told his sister, and this was the way 
she had chosen to punish him! Oh 
woe, Who would ever make 
Kitty understand the awful pressure 
on his brain at that moment; who 
would her that he had 
had no desire to kiss the 
lady’s hand than to kiss Roy’s or Sir 
Francis’s? That explained her cool 
manner this morring. Oh cruel, 
cruel Kitty! 


bride 


eyes 


woe ! 


convince 
more 
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Harry wandered up and down in 
great trouble of mind and wretched 
ness of body. Once or twice he came 
and stood before Mrs. Barton, wonder- 
ing if there were anything he could do 
to lessen her discomfort ; for in spite 
of all that had passed between them 
he was really sorry for her. But she 
refused either to speak or move, except 
that from time to time she started 
nervously, because the storm seemed 
to be shaking the hut in a strange 
jerky manner ; indeed if the door had 
not been securely fastened, she could 
have thought that her first impression 
correct and that there 
really was someone within. 

As it happened, this was the case. 
On the other of the battered 
plank against which she was leaning 
crouched Mr. Walker, listening for 
every sound that could reach him 
through the boards, and grinding his 
teeth in rage to find that his shelter 
seemed about to become a trap. Who 
were these extraordinary people who 
chose such an hour and such a spot 
for their explanations and squabbles! 
He had a shrewd suspicion that the 
lady was Mrs. Barton, for he had been 
obliged to come within sound of her 


was a one, 


side 


voice more than once before in the 
course of his_ researches’ about 
diamonds. But who was the man 
with her? A swell of course; one 


could tell that from his voice. Had 
they tracked him hither and were 
they going to starve him out? Were 
there about the 
place, ready to pounce on him if he 
should try to make a run for it? He 
could not attempt that till towards 
seven, when the tide would be out 
again and he could get back to the 
shore on foot. , 
When Harry had tried to enter, 
the thief was holding the door with 
all his might, but as soon as Harry 
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desisted from the attempt, the be- 
sieged man did what he could, in 
silence, to make things safe for him- 
self. There was a rusty latch which 
he put in place, and then he looked 
round for something wherewith to 
build a barricade. Dried firewood 
and lobster-creels were too light to be 
of any good. The storm seemed on 
the point of tearing the whole place 
down, and the door jumped and 
rattled on one hinge in a most alarm- 
ing way; he had to stand with his 
back to it to keep it in its place at 
all. However, one of his anxieties 
was somewhat lightened, for he could 
not hear any more talking, and soon 
made up his mind that his besiegers 
were gone, had probably given in to 
the stress of the storm and had 
hurried home. Surely he could sit 
down a little now, well wrapped up 
in those old nets which would cover 
him completely; he would also allow 
himself a pull from the flask in his 
pocket. 

But those other two were not gone, 
The hours that followed 
were the longest and the most utterly 
wretched in both these persons’ lives. 
The storm raged in blinding rain and 
tearing wind ; the sea beat up almost 
over them again and again; the noise 
was so great that, had they wanted to 
talk, it would have been almost im- 
possible ; and between them was the 
misery of strife and scorn and hideous 
truths which had taken shape in speech 
and could never be dematerialised 
again. Poor Mrs. Barton, unconscious 
that she was within a few feet of her 
precious diamonds, sat speechless for 
hours after she had taken refuge 
behind the umbrella; and Harry, 
noting that she was sheltered from the 
worst of the storm in her corner, was 
thankful enough to leave her to herself. 
He meanwhile wandered across and 
around their island-prison, and dis- 
covering a few boards still standing 


as we know. 


under a hedge, crept in to get such 
shelter as he There were 
dripping brambles and rotten scrub all 
round him which made it a thorny 
resting-place ; and he found that, the 
moment he was out of the wind and 
rain, his clothes felt twice as cold and 
wet as they had felt before. 

So he crept out again, resolved to 
face the elements for a little longer. 
Night, or the storm’s counterpart of 


could. 


it, was coming down, and he saw that 
very likely he and his silent companion 
would have to wait where they were 
until many hours had passed. To do 
him justice, though he was not, as 
Mrs. Barton had declared, an utterly 
unselfish man, the dreadful question 
as to what had become of Kitty alone 
in her tiny boat, threw such terrors 
as wet clothes and a night without 
shelter into the second place; and 
remorse at having been, as he felt 
himself, responsible for her situation, 
was actually making Mr. Surtees for- 
get his own misery. As he wandered 
recklessly from one wind-beaten point 
to another, peering out at the dark 
grey wall which shut them in on every 
side, straining his ears for a voice, 
and now and then shouting her name 
to guide her to the shore should she 
be anywhere near, he cursed himself 
again and again for a heartless, selfish 
wretch, a sinful brute, a murderer, who 
had sent the poor child to a dreadful 
death. Even to his inexperience it was 
evident that, unless Kitty had gone 
straight home when she deserted him 
and Mrs Barton, she could never have 
done it afterwards in the face of this 
gale; and, far from going home, he 
had watched her for at least twenty 
minutes sailing up channel with the 
wind, till she disappeared behind 
a headland. How he had wished at 
the time that he were going with her, 
even though the water was a bit 
rougher than he quite liked! He 
wished it more than ever now; he 
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would have made her head at once 
for home; only then of course Mrs. 
Barton would remained 
and a good thing too,— Mrs. Barton 


have alone, 





was always in the way! It was his 
duty now to go and see if he could 
do anything for her comfort,—com/ort, 


with Kitty hanging about on the 


rocks somewhere, or gone to the 
bottom of the sea ! 
Mrs. Barton, when he addressed 


her (timidly because of all that she 
had made him say two hours ago), re- 
plied icily that she now agreed with 
him ; it did not in the least matter 
what became of her, and he might 


as well understand at once that she 


never wished to be reminded of his 
equally useless existence again. 
Harry had recovered his equani- 


mity, from pure despair, and replied : 
“That’s all right ; just as you please, 
But you might hate 
thoroughly under shel- 
I believe I can 
And once 
more he rattled and shook the crazy 
planks. They had resisted all his 
efforts before, but now some fastening 


of course. 
me just as 
ter, don’t you see? 
break this door open.” 


seemed to burst quite easily ; the door 
flew open, and Harry peered into the 


opening. All was darkness within. 
“Oh, come,” he cried, cheerfully, 
“this is better! We shall have a 


roof over our heads at last !” 

“ Thanks, I shall stay where I am,” 
said Lily turning her head away. 

Harry had already entered, and 
was trying to make out in the dim 
light what the place contained, feel- 
ing cautiously along the rough walls. 
Some fishermen’s nets seemed to be 
hanging there, and they were comfort- 
ingly dry and warm to the touch. 
There was a rude hearth in a corner 
and brushwood stacked 
beside it. Harry had never lit a 
fire for himself in his life, but now, 
if ever, was the time to try. His 
silver matchbox was waterproof at 


some was 
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any and the vestas out of it 
snapped quite successfully when he 
struck them. In a minutes a 
cheerful blaze was crackling up under 
the sticks, and smoke 
choked and blinded him, he was 
thankful to kneel down before it and 
hold out his chilled fingers to its 
warmth. Once more he tried to 
persuade Mrs. Barton to enter, but 
she would not even answer him. He 
began now to realise how wet his coat 
Why should he not take it off 
and dry it at the flame? Since Mrs. 
Barton would not come in, why not 
make use of his opportunities? Off 
came his coat and waistcoat, and had 
he dared he would have divested him- 
self of his shirt too ; but he would dry 
all that he could while he was about 
it, and-meanwhile would wrap himself 
in the warm, if somewhat rough, folds 
of an old net to prevent the chance of 
a chill. The net came up with diffi 
culty from the mass which Jay in a 
but round 
him, and sat on the floor as far from 
the door as he could get, holding up 
first one garment and then another to 
the flame, and a little disturbed lest 
Mrs. Barton should come in and catch 
him. He did not think she would, 
however, encouraged by im 


rate, 
few 


though its 


was. 


corner, he drew one end 


and, 
munity, dragged a limping chair with 
a broken bottom out of a corner, and 
hung his poor coat over it to dry 
more speedily. To such straits had 
the dread of influenza reduced the 
best-dressed man in town ! 

Alas, even here she could not leave 
him alone! Just as he had turned 
his coat inside out to dry the sleeves 
a little, Mrs. Barton pushed open the 
crazy the thres 
hold. Harry peeped round the side 
of his chair-screen and saw her from 


door and stood on 


where he sat cross-legged on the 
ground, quite interested in the suc 
cess of his methods. She paused, 


and Harry ducked behind the chair 
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and wrapped the folds of the net 
closer round his person. 

“You might have called me,” she 
said in an aggrieved manner. “I 
suppose I may be allowed to come 
in and dry myself a little?” 

“Oh, pray don’t, I mean, do,” 
Harry replied, making himself as 
small as he could and hoping that 
she would not notice anything in the 
uncertain firelight. “It is fright- 
fully smoky; I don’t think it is at 
all good or safe, you know.” 

But Mrs. Barton had caught sight 
of a chair and she was not going 
to be turned back. “TI think I will 
risk it, thanks,” she replied coldly, 
and, dazzled by the firelight after 
the outer darkness, she took hold 
of the chair without noticing what 
hung on the back, turned it round 
and sat resolutely down with her 
toes stretched out to the flame. 
Harry could just imagine what she 
was calling him in her mind for 
not coming forward and placing the 
seat for her. Edging away he tried 
to blot himself out in the furthest 
corner of the hut. His waistcoat 
lay on the floor where he had dropped 
it when she came in. How should 
he get his garments back without her 
seeing him? How could he present 
himself before her in a costume re- 
sembling that of a Christian martyr 
disguised as a Retiarius? Once, 
choked by the smoke which suddenly 
puffed in her face, she jumped up 
and ran towards the door, and he 
came one step out of his corner 
towards his unlucky coat, but she 
turned before he could reach it, and 
once more sat solidly down on the 
shaky chair. The fire was getting 
low, and he tried to throw some 
more fuel on it from one side, so 
that Mrs. Barton should not see him. 

But the weariness! The alternate 
drip and roar of the storm, the 
choking smoke which went whirling 


in gusts into every corner of the 
little refuge, the discomfort and the 
hunger, the stealthy efforts required 
to keep the fire going without bring- 
ing his strange costume under his 
companion’s notice, above all, the 
prospect before him! It really says 
something for his character that his 
thoughts went out from it all to 
Kitty, and that, had he been in 
the habit of praying, he would have 
prayed more earnestly for her safety 
than for his own deliverance. 

And so the time went on, in dark- 
ness and wretchedness, and in dead 
silence, for Mrs. Barton did not speak ; 
indeed, she was overcome with anger 
and humiliation, poor woman, and 
wept silently again and again. As 
for Harry, he had said so much to 
her that it would probably have to 
last for the rest of his life, and 
besides he did not wish to attract 
her attention. 

Suddenly it struck him that the 
storm was subsiding, and that it might 
be well to look out to see if any hopes 
of rescue could be entertained. He 
had given up all thought that Kitty 
would herself return, but if she had 
been able to land at all she would be 
sure to send someone to seek her 
abandoned passengers. Certainly the 
wind was falling, and hope for Kitty's 
safety sprang up again in his heart. 

He thought it better not to 
disturb poor Mrs. Barton, who seemed 
to be dozing with her head on her 
hand, and instead of getting back 
his coat, tried to loosen some more 
of the net, and detach it from the 
others. It would serve as a_ tem- 
porary covering while he went to 
look out. © What was his surprise on 
trying to pull the rough meshes apart, 
to find that they were firmly held 
down, and then to note that on the 
side furthest from him a grimy hand, 
holding a pistol, was cautiously work- 
ing its way up from under the heap 
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so as to get free of the encumbering 
folds ! 

Suddenly Harry understood. Here 
was the robber ; the jewels must be on 
Harry was 
no coward, for all his self-indulgent 
life. He dropped on the man’s chest, 
and wrenched the weapon out of his 
had time to use it. 
Then he tried to find the creature’s 
throat with his other hand, and 
screamed to Mrs. Barton to keep the 
She, terrified, 
and then ran back to Harry, who by 
this time was wrestling furiously with 
The man was swathed 
with the net, and 
Harry had the advantage of being 
comparatively free. “ Lie still!” he 
shouted, his face purple with excite- 
ment glaring, “ You 
skulking scoundrel, give them back 
or T’ll shoot you by 

Mr. Walker seemed to be pondering, 
for he lay quite motionless for a 
moment. As the fire 
Harry could make out a heavy pale 
face with gleaming eyes looking up 
into his. He thought the man meant 
to yield. Mrs. Barton shrank into a 
corner with her hands to her face, 


him, and he was armed. 


hand before he 


door. ran towards it 


the burglar. 
and encumbered 


and his eyes 


flamed up, 


and the door swung in with a gust of 
cold wind. Charles Walker saw his 
opportunity. With a quick turn of 
his body he threw Harry off and 
sprang to his feet, but stumbled in 
the long twists of the net. As he 
stooped to free himself, Harry pounced 
on him like a cat, and got a tight 
grip of his collar, trying the while to 
keep the muzzle of the pistol close to 
the thief’s head. But Walker dodged 
it, turned, and hit out wildly, still 
encumbered with the net. They were 
nearing the open door, Harry still 
clinging to the man like a vice, but 
he had been obliged to drop the 
pistol and use both hands to keep 
his prey. 
with short hard breaths, 


Twisting and struggling, 
they had 
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reached the threshold, and then— 
Harry fell over backwards with Mr. 
Walker’s coat in his hands. That in- 
genious individual had wriggled out 
of it, and was flying away into the 
darkness. As Harry scrambled to his 
feet again, still clutching the coarse 
garment, metallic was 
dashed to the ground; there was a 
flash and sparkle of jewels in the low 
firelight, and Mrs. Barton flew forward 
with a wild cry, and then fell heavily 
in a swoon to the floor. 

Harry tried to lift her, but was 
almost more eager to gather up the 
recovered gems. He was trembling 
violently that everything was 
over, and he had to steady himself 
against the wall, while he 
Mrs. Barton’s head on a pile of nets. 
Then he picked up the pistol, stuffed 
the diamonds into his pocket ready 
to be restored 
should open her eyes, and standing 
between her and the door, kept guard 


something 


now 


raised 


to her as soon as she 


over the unconscious woman. 

As for Mr. Walker, he got away, 
cursing freely. The efficient Inspector 
never even caught sight of him, and 
so far his luck had not quite deserted 
him; but he was obliged to admit 
that he had “made a mull of it” for 
once, and on his conversion by the 
Salvation Army some years later, in- 
formed his captors that on this par- 
ticular occasion the devil himself had 
taken the place of his absent friend, 
and had “let him down shemful ” 
afterwards. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THERE is always least to say about 
the most moral characters in a story, 
and the necessities of this veracious 
tale have obliged me to leave young 
Jimmy very much to himself. He was 
a retiring person, except where the 
honour of the Minx obliged him to 
come forward, and it was with hesita 
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tion bordering on reluctance that he 
made up his mind, on the day after the 
burglary at Ryestock, to go and impart 
to Sir Francis Marston the conclusions 
arrived at by himself and Kitty on 
the stairs the night before. Having 
mixed little in society he was still a 
good deal burdened with prejudices, 
and one of these imperatively forbade 
his having any more talks with his 
little sweetheart until he had laid 
matters before her papa. Papa, who 
was notoriously short-tempered and 
crusty, would probably order him out 
to South Africa, or some such handy 
spot, for at least two years, until all 
the tucks had been let down in Miss 
Kitty’s skirts, and she could be sup- 
posed to know her own mind. Quite 
as certainly she would be forbidden to 
write to him during the whole time, and 
he would come home, like a friend of his 
the other day, tired to death, with his 
cuffs all ragged at the edges, to find 
that his lady-love had got married to 
somebody else. No, not that,—Kitty 
was Kitty, and would always be true, 
however long her stern old parent 
should keep them apart. Heaven 
knows how Jimmy came to that con- 
clusion, but he was quite certain that 
it was the right one. 

He would not go in the morning, 
thinking that they would all be tired 
and cross after the events of the night, 
so he drove over in his cart towards 
four o’clock, when Sir Francis might 
be in a mellow afternoon temper and 
would perhaps let him stay to tea. 
He noted the signs in the sky as he 
went, and was glad to reach Ryestock 
and get the mare under cover before 
the storm broke. 

When he threw the reins to the 
groom and jumped down on the steps 
at the hall door, he felt full of courage, 
but it dwindled a little when he was 
shown into the library, where the 
master of the house had fallen asleep 
after lunch with the newspaper over 


his face. He was dreaming, poor 
man, that he had just laid hands on 
Mrs. Barton’s robber, and jumping up 
as Jimmy was announced, exclaimed, 
“ You scoundrel !” 

“T say, Sir Francis!” 
Jimmy. 


protested 


“Oh, I really beg your pardon, 
Jamieson! I was dreaming of that 
brute who got in last night. Come 
and sit down.” And Sir Francis 
waved his newspaper in the direction 
of a deep chair. 

“T am afraid you all had a very 
disturbed night,” said Jimmy. “I 
hope nobody is any the worse for the 
fright ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” replied the 
host ; “ but they all seemed very un- 
willing to show themselves this morn- 
ing. Most unpleasant to have that 
kind of thing happening in the house ; 
gives one an unsettled kind of feel- 
ing.” 

“Of course, most awfully unplea- 
sant,” assented Jimmy, who thought 
he had better begin to come to the 
point ; “and,—er—that reminds me 
—there’s something I want to ask 
you, if you don’t mind, sir,”—Jimmy 
felt like a poor little schoolboy before 
a stern master—‘ something I most 
particularly want to ask you.” 

“Well,” replied Sir Francis, ‘“ ask 
away! What is it you want? You 
are welcome to it if I have got it.” 

“Oh, indeed you have got it, sir, 
and I want it badly, only I know,— 
I’m afraid you'll think it awful cheek 
of me, asking !” 

“As a rule,” said Sir Francis, 
smoothing his chin, and eyeing Jimmy 
critically, ‘ I don’t care to lend guns ; 
but youre a careful sort of man. 
Which is it ?” 

“Tt’s something a good deal more 
valuable than guns,” said Jimmy 
getting very red, “and you've only 
got one. It’s Kitty, please. Oh, 
don’t say anything yet, Sir Francis,” 
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he went on, finding his tongue as 
soon as he had spoken her name; 
“you are perfectly right; she’s fifty 
times too good for me, and as you 
say, | 
awfully cool for a chap who hasn't 
done anything, and hasn’t got any 
particular fortune, isn’t a bit 
clever—to come and say he wants to 
marry a girl like Kitty. But I—I 
her, I can’t tell you how 
think likes me a 
little bit, you know, and it isn’t as 
if I 
miles away ; her home would be close 
like it is now.” He 
stopped to take breath, having shot 
out all his arguments at once. 

Sir Francis had 
first in surprise and then in anger ; 
but the anger melted under the effect 
of Jimmy’s impetuous speech, and 


mean, as I said, I know it’s 


and 


care for 
much—and | she 
wanted to take her a thousand 


here, almost 


stared at him, 


besides, the man’s modesty pleased 
He listened patiently, and then 
folded up his 


him. 
newspaper very care- 


fully in all the original creases before 


answering. Jimmy braced himself 
for the worst. Then Sir Francis 
turned round and looked him well 


in the face and spoke. “See here, 
Jamieson,” he said; “ Kitty is—well, 
my only daughter—and I don’t con- 
sider that she has finished growing 
yet.” “Now for Africa!’ 
groaned Jimmy to himself. Sir Fran- 
cis was drumming the table with his 
“But when she does grow 
up,” he continued, looking kindly into 
the young man’s face, “TI really don’t 
know that there is anybody else I’d 
yourself, 
But you'll have to wait, 


up as 


fingers. 


so soon she married as 
Jamieson. 
you know.” 
“Tf only you won't send me away, 
sir!” pleaded Jimmy, radiant. “ If 


” 





I may see her sometimes 
*“What should I send you away for?” 
“ A little wait- 
ing will give you a chance of knowing 
a little more of each other, and i 


exclaimed Sir Francis. 
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“ But we have known each other 
all our lives,” exclaimed Jimmy, get- 
ting happier and happier. Really Sir 
Francis was behaving like a trump. 
“My dear fellow,” said the poor 
gentleman very solemnly, “ you may 
know a woman all your life, all my 
life which is about three times as 
long, and yet be humbly thankful 
for a little more information about 
her Lucky you, if you 
get it before marriage! and now,— 
suppose you go and tell her to come 
and speak to me ? 
take my fingers off! 
For Jimmy was wringing his future 
father-in-law’s hand with agonising 
He rushed out into the 
garden to find Miss Kitty, but she 
was not there, although usually she 
was sitting in some shady nook all 
the afternoon. 


character. 


There, you needn’t 
J 


” 


enthusiasm. 


There was an ominous 
whistle of wind, and one or two drops 
came down on his head. Of course 
she had been driven in by the coming 
storm. He sought for her in the 
school-room, in the library, and came 
back to Sir Francis rather crestfallen. 

“T can’t find her anywhere,” he said ; 
“‘the servants say she has gone out.” 

Roy burst in at that moment, in a 
fine state of indignation. “ What do 
you think Kitty has been and done?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Nothing very bad, I am sure,” 
said Sir Francis; “if it were, you 
would have been in it, you know.” 

Roy smiled kindly at this apprecia 
tion of his merits, but replied with 
“Tt was a shade too bad 
even for me this time, sir. She has 
gone to with Mr. Surtees and 
Mrs. Barton in her boat !” 

“TI don’t believe it!” exclaimed his 
father. “That is to say, I beg your 
pardon, Roy, I didn’t mean to imply 
that you were telling an untruth— 
but you must have made a mistake. 
Kitty would never do such a thing 
after I had expressly forbidden it.” 
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“What beautiful trust!” thought 
Kitty’s brother, but he only said: 
“Then Mrs. Barton and Mr. Surtees 
have taken Kitty, sir. Bridle saw 
them pass over towards the Warren, 
and the boat is gone out of the boat- 
house.” 

Sir Francis seemed very much 
annoyed, and Jimmy’s face looked as 
grave as a passing-bell. Sir Francis 
walked to the window and looked out. 
“There’s a nasty squall coming up,” 
he said, and then he began to tremble 
a little, and sat down rather suddenly, 
his face looking very grey and old. 
Kitty was as the apple of his eye to 
him. 

“Till go and see,” said Jimmy, 
preparing to lcave the room. 

“T am coming too,” said Sir Francis, 
collecting himself and rising from his 
seat. , 

“All right,” said Jimmy; “don’t 
you be frightened, Sir Francis, we will 
have her in before the storm breaks. 
Roy, send Bridle round to me at the 
docks, I am going to get the tug.” 

“The tug?” asked Sir Francis 
bewildered. 

“Yes, of course. I could never get 
at her with the Minx; the wind is 
rising every minute.” 

The tug was an efficient and very 
seaworthy little steamer, kept to tow 
big vessels, laden with pine from 
Norway or oil from Batoum, into the 
river port. She was a _ screaming, 
snorting, swearing craft, hideous to 
look at and worse to smell, but she 
was just what was wanted now. 
Jimmy was right, as usual, and in less 
than half an hour he and Kitty's 
father and brother steamed out from 
the wet docks to the heaving sea in 
search of the truant Midget. 

By this time sky and sea and land 
were mixed in inseparable confusion, 
and the rain was coming down as if 
it meant to drive the little steamer to 


the bottom of the bay. They went 


slowly, keeping a keen look out on all 
sides for Kitty’s boat, but no trace of 
her was to be seen. They steamed 
round the Warren, tossing most 
frightfully, poor things, but there the 
surf-beat shores were empty ; and as, 
by that time, Harry and Mrs. Barton 
were housed in the hut, their best 
chance of rescue went away again 
without their having known that it 
was at hand. 

“ Had we not better explore here ?” 
said Sir Francis. “They may have 
taken shelter, and the boat have been 
carried away from its moorings after- 
wards.” 

“Tf so, they are safe, and we shall 
find them later,” replied Jimmy; “ but 
if they are knocking about up channel 
before this breeze, we have no time to 
lose.” And he started to follow where 
they must have gone. The wind 
would carry them only one way. 

“ Don’t be down about it, sir,” said 
Roy, standing close to his father with 
his feet planted wide apart on the 
slippery deck and his hands in his 
pockets ; “ Kitty’s an A. 1 sailor and 
the Midget’s another. We shall catch 
her up directly, you'll see.” 

“And here have I been talking 
about a gale for days,” said Sir 
Francis; “it’s a judgment on me! 
This is one, and Kitty is out in it.” 

They could not contradict him, and 
for the next hour or two little was 
said. It was dark, and they could 
hardly see anything more than a few 
hundred yards away. The storm 
seemed to be lessening, or else was 
pausing to take breath ; the sea was 
still running high. 

It was Roy who first sighted her. 
*“ There’s something there!” he cried 
pointing wildly out to sea. “ Look 
look, I am sure it isa boat!” Then 
he yelled, “ Kitty, Kitty!” 

Of course there was no answer ; 
but in a moment they were steering 
in the direction of a dark streak which 
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rose and fell helplessly on the chopping 
Jimmy, leaning far forward 
in the bows, drenched with spray, was 
watching it as they drew nearer, his 
heart like to burst with anxiety, and 
his eyes starting from his head. 

“ There’s no one in her,” said Roy 
suddenly. 

Sir Francis staggered 
caught at the bulwarks. 

“There is, though,” shouted Jimmy, 
Kitty, 
Hold 


waters. 


and then 


“there’s an oar, working ! 
Kitty darling, we are coming! 
on!” 

“For God’s sake don’t run her down,” 
gasped Sir Francis, but already they 
were slowing off, and hadalmost stopped. 
The boat they had sighted seemed very 
near now, but they could make out 
nothing but a dark heap fallen forward 
over the oar. 

“She’s holding on,” said Jimmy, “or 
that wouldn’t stay in place. Kitty, 
Kitty ! Lower 
the boat, Bridle ; we shall have to row 
to her.” 

They had all forgotten that there 
should have been three passengers in 
the poor cockleshell. It was Kitty 
they had sought and found. 

It was no easy matter even for those 


Hear we are, dear! 


strong men to reach her where she 
tossed and sank, showed and vanished, 
among the watery hills. The lights 
from the steamer gleamed on the boat’s 
wet side, on a snapped mast, then as 
it cautiously approached, on a girl’s 
white dress and bowed head. The 
dress was clinging in wet folds to her 
arms and limbs, and her hair was dark 
She 
seemed unconscious, and her face was 
turned away from them, bowed on 
her hands that still held the oar. 

“ Easy,—now,—where’s the boat 
hook? Try not to bump,” cried Jimmy 
to Bridle as they came up with her. 
Then he had caught the side of the 
Midget and scrambled on_ board. 
“ Kitty darling,” he shouted, “look at 


and dripping with the sea water. 
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me, it’s all right, dear.” He steadied 
himself by the broken mast, and stoop- 
ing tenderly, raised her head, but it fell 
heavily back and her face was deathly 
white. While Bridle and the other 
man kept the two boats side by side, 
Jimmy tried to lift her from her low 
seat. “Oh, you plucky little thing!” 
he cried, as with trembling haste he 
loosed her cramped fingers from the 
oar; then, helped by Bridle, he lifted 
her over into the larger boat. 
the Midget behind them, they tried 
to approach the but the 
pleasure-boat threatened to swamp 
them, and they had to let her go 
long before they reached it. What 
mattered anything now that Jimmy 
had his little love safe in his arms, 
warmed in his coat, consenting to open 
her eyes and to swallow small sips of 
brandy from his flask, and holding his 
hand, where it clasped her, as if she 
would never let it go in her life? 

“T held out till I saw the lights,” 
she told them when they had her safe 
on board, scolding, kissing, petting, 
almost crying over her, though they 


T wi o 
owing 


steamer, 


were men and Englishmen into the 
bargain. “Then I knew 
right,—and all of a sudden there came 
about five thousand lights all round 
me, and my head went bang down on 
the oar—and—that’s all. See what 
comes of prophesying gales, daddy ?” 

“See what comes of going to sea 
without me !” remarked Roy. “ Would 
it be too inquisitive to ask where you 
drowned the others ?” 

“Oh!” Kitty started to her feet, 
shaking off all the rugs and coats 
which had been laid over her as she 
leaned against her father on the bench 
of the tiny cabin. “How could I 
forget? Oh, how furious they will be!” 
And she sat down and began to laugh 
rather hysterically. 

“ Well, where are they?” asked her 
father, as he drew her to his side 
again, and Jimmy, kneeling before 


it was all 
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them, wrapped the rug round her 
feet. 

“They are on the Warren; they 
have been there ever since four o’clock,” 
said Kitty penitently. “ Mrs. Barton 
felt bad, and Cousin Harry was always 
talking about desert islands ; I thought 
he wouldn’t mind trying it for once. 
It was awfully wrong of me, I know.” 

“They are not there now,” said 
Roy ; “we went all round the Warren 
to look for you.” 

“ But they must be,” cried Kitty in 
remorse. “ Where could they go to, 
unless they had got washed off? Oh 
dear, what have I done?” 

Shaken by all that she had passed 
through, she put her head down on Sir 
Francis’s shoulder and sobbed bitterly. 
He had not the heart to scold her, 
greatly as she deserved it. “They 
couldn’t be washed off, Kit; they must 
have taken refuge somewhere. We 
must go and fetch them at once.” 

So for the second time that night 
the tug made for the Warren. The 
wind had changed, and the landing on 
the deep-water side was easier than 
they had expected to find it. Kitty 
was not allowed to move from her 
warm corner, where she was left in 
charge of Bridle, but Sir Francis and 
Jimmy, accompanied by the ubiqui- 
tous Roy, went in search of the lost 
lambs. 

Roy led the party straight to the 
hut, which his young senses managed 
to find in the darkness. Mrs. Barton 
had come to herself, and was weeping 
for joy over her recovered jewels ; and 
Harry, hearing steps, ran to the door 
and very nearly shot the first of the 
new comers, mistaking him for Walker 
returning to pay them another visit. 
When Roy gave a whoop, and called 
to the rest to follow, Harry was so 
relieved that he rushed out into the 
arms of the rescuers, bareheaded, half 
dressed, his collar torn off in the 
recent struggle, and the pistol waving 


wildly over his head. They thought 
at first that he had lost his reason ; 
and it was only when Mrs. Barton 
explained, with incoherent enthusiasm, 
that he had behaved like a “ perfect 
hero” and had, as she expressed it, 
“ conquered the villain and recovered 
her diamonds at the risk of his life,” 
that they began to understand what 
had happened. Harry, warm with 
the sense of having acquitted himself 
extremely well and of having done poor 
Lily a signal service, spoke very kindly 
to her, and told Sir Francis that she 
had shown great sense and courage ; 
thus the pitiful quarrel of the earlier 
part of the day was momentarily for- 
gotten, and something like friendly 
relations made possible for the future. 

Roy, full of envy for Harry’s luck 
in meeting the robber face to face, 
helped the hero into his coat with 
much respect, and then they all got 
back to the tug, where Kitty, in the 
depths of shame, entreated forgiveness 
of her two victims. They were so 
happy in their different ways over 
the recovery of the lost property, that 
they quite forgot the miserable hours 
passed on the desert island, and were 
even ready to thank the naughty girl 
for having taken them there. 

Lady Marston, whom nobody had 
thought of twice, had suffered some 
hours of intense and painful suspense. 
She loved her own with an undemon- 
strative faithfulness which went to the 
very foundations of her being. The 
dull round of daily life seemed to 
leave no room for its expression ; but 
during the long hours when _ her 
husband and son were out on that 
stormy evening seeking her only 
daughter, some bands round the poor 
woman’s heart were broken and shed 
away ; and when at last her three re- 
turned to her in safety, she cried and 
laughed over them, and kissed and 
scolded, and held Kitty to her with 
a love-light in her eyes that had not 
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shone there for many a year. Sir 
Francis was so softened at the sight 
that he actually patted her shoulder 
before them all, saying huskily : “ Poor 
mother, poor mother, I am afraid you 
had a bad time too!” 

Harry received rather a severe blow 
from seeing Jimmy say a very tender 
good-night to Kitty in the shadow of 
the stairs he would let them 
carry her off to bed, but he was over- 
come with fatigue, as they all were, 
and perhaps felt the discovery less 
than he might have done earlier in 
the day. 


before 


He saw at that one glance 
that they must be engaged, and went 
to his room despondently, but did not 
forget to take proper precautions for 
warding off the dreaded cold. 

None of the women had appeared 
the next morning when towards ten 
o'clock Harry came to find Sir Francis 
in the library. He had a telegram in 
his hand, and his eyes were shining 
with triumph ; but he tried to mode- 
rate his tone to a decent 
he said: “TI am afraid I 
back to town to-day. 


sadness as 

must 
My poor aunt 
died very suddenly, yesterday after- 


go 


noon, and I am left sole legatee, 
executor and all that, you know. I] 


must go and see to things.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” said 
Sir Francis, trying to be sympathetic; 
“but she was a very old lady, was 
not? I hope it won’t make a 
great difference to you.” 


she 


“ T hope it will,” said Harry piously. 
“She was awfully good to me always, 
delicate, and I am 
sure it was quite a deliverance to her, 
and she has left me everything, you 


and she was very 


see. I am so sorry I sha’n’t see Lady 
Marston and Kitty, to say good-bye. 
I must catch the eleven up.” 

“T am afraid you have not had at 
all a pleasant visit,” said Sir Francis, 
shaking his hand. “You must forgive 
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Kitty ; she'll learn wisdom in time. 
to think old 

married, but she is 

nothing but a child, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Harry rather 
hurriedly ; and then he had to go and 
see to his things, and was very busy 
until the moment he left. 

“ There’s a sovereign for you, Roy,” 
he said as that young gentleman put 
him into the “a 
hope the ghost is permanently buried. 
Don’t go and give me away now !” 

“No fear!” said the delighted Roy. 
“ Are you sure you won't take those 
twenty kisses ?” 

Harry winced, but the train moved 
out just then and Roy had not the 
satisfaction of watching his victim. 

“Just as well that I didn’t have 
to see her again,” said poor Harry, 
tossing his stick and coat up into the 
rack. “I it’s none of my 
business, but I hope that d—d red- 
faced chap will be good to her! He'd 
better !” 


Jamieson seems she’s 


enough to be 


railway-carriage. 


suppose 


They had to leave some tucks after 
all in Miss Kitty's wedding-gowns, 
for Jimmy was importunate, and Sir 
Francis got tired of putting him off. 
In the course of the next season the 
young lady called once on Mrs. Barton 
very solemnly, in sign of her true 
repentance, went to have tea 
with Harry in his rooms. On both 
occasions she was accompanied by a 
tall young man who looked so absurdly 
proud and happy that Harry would 
have liked to kick him ; and they were 
pompously announced as Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Jamieson. 

“She is the prettiest little girl in 
the world,” said Harry to himself, as 
they drove away from his door ; “ but 
I dare say it is all for the best. I 
don’t believe my constitution would 
have stood any more practical jokes.” 


and 


Enp. 











